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WITH 


THE Empire 


ny 


A FULLY PROTECTED IRON CASE 
OSCILLATING PISTON METER 


URCHASERS of so-called war model meters will find 

top value in the Empire Victory and Pittsburgh 
Ironside. The accuracy and efficiency of these meters is 
every bit as good as that of their bronze case predecessors 
built during peace-time. There has been no sacrifice 
made in the quality of the inner working mechanism - 
where quality in a water meter really counts. 


The Empire Victory Meter employs the time-tested, 


THE PITTSBURGH 


A FULLY PROTECTED IRON CASE 
NUTATING DISC METER 


Both of these meters have cast iron cases that are 
treated, coated and /aboratory tested to resist rust and 
corrosion. After the emergency is over, they may be 
readily converted to bronze cases if desired. Both meters 
are fitted with the Pittsburgh-National developed molded 
glass register box which completely encases and protects 
the register and provides a clear and undistorted view of 
the dial for ease in reading. 


oscillating piston principle of measure- { 


DON’T REPLACE WHEN YOU CAN REPAIR! Empire Victory and Pittsburgh 
Our country’s interests come first. An | Ironside Meters are accurate, durable 
| intelligent program of meter recondi- | measuring instruments—meters de- 
tioning and maintenance can, in many | signed not only for war but for wear. 
cases, largely supplant the need for new They may be purchased ‘with fill con- 
meters. All Pittsburgh-National meters P 
are economical to repair and replacement fidence in their ability to provide the 

fullest measure of meter value. 


part stocks are adequate 
METERS 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF WATER METERS IN THE WORLD 


iio PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
| MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY cry stane 
NATIONAL METER DIVISION, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ment, using the famous Empire balanced 
piston. The Pittsburgh Ironside Meter 
is of the popular disc type, having the 
identical inner working parts that have 
been so thoroughly proven in thousands 
of Pittsburgh Arctic and Tropic Meters. 


LOS ANGELES BUFFALO 
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Small Cities Need Post-War Planning, Too 


Aver victory has been won, 
will /Jometown become a finer 


or I desirable place in which 
to li: 

I he thousands of hometowns 
th yut the country, much will de- 
pel yn the preparations made dur- 
ing war to control the develop- 
ments and readjustments sure to fol- 
low war's end. Automobile travel 
will resumed and increased; war- 
time factories will be retooled for 
peacetime production; building mate- 
rials and labor will be available for 
new construction; air transportation 
may bring great changes in methods 
and routes of travel; higher standards 
of public service will be demanded. 

Hundreds of Hometown’s young 
men and women will come back from 
service in the armed forces or from 


work in war industries. Many of them 
rightly expecting better living 
conditions for their 
families than they had before the war. 
Many other families, heretofore living 
in the crowded cities, will be seeking 
suburban or small town homes. 

All of this will mean new home 
building and subdivision planning; 
trafic and transportation problems to 
be solved; increased school facilities; 
more attention to public health and 
sanitation; better opportunities for 
public recreation; and other changes 
that the post-war years will bring. 

In general, Hometown’'s local of- 
ficials are running the month-to-month 
affairs of the community in a business- 
like way; but most of our small mu- 
nicipalities have as yet no_ public 
agency whose duty it is to plan con- 
sistently for the years ahead. Home- 
town needs a planning board to co- 
operate with its elected officials in con- 
trolling future growth. 


Zoning Is Not Enough 


It is sometimes assumed that if 
Hometown has a zoning ordinance, 
there is no need for a planning board. 
But zoning powers, though very im- 
portant, are definitely limited. Zon- 
ing can control the height and bulk 
of buildings, the uses to which they 
are put, and impose restrictions as to 
minimum sizes of new lots. But zon 
ing cannot control the layout of new 
streets, the selection of sites for pub- 
lic buildings, parks, and playgrounds, 
the facilitation of traffic flow, the de- 
sign of new real estate subdivisions, 
and the preparation of a master plan 
for the general guidance of future 


will be 


themselves and 
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development. 
very restrictive 
but it do the 
planning that Hometown will require 
if it is to gain rather than lose ground 
in the keen competition among cities 
that the post-war years will bring 
Most 
municipalities to create a 
an aid to the 


Zoning performs some 
important functions 


does not constructive 


states have laws authorizing 
planning 
board or commission 
governing body in thinking ahead for 
the rational development of the com 
The Mayor and Council, in 


adopting an ordinance to create such a 


as 


munity. 


planning agency, would retain—as they 
ought—the ultimate control of the af 
fairs the municipality, the 
enabling acts, as a rule, give the gov 
erning body the right to overrule ac 
tion of the planning board by a two 
thirds vote. 

Another subject needing considera 
tion by forward-looking public officials 
and citizens’ organizations at this time 
the fact that 
problem becoming 


of since 


is Hometown’'s housing 


is increasingly 
acute, especially for our Negro fellow- 
citizens and other families of in 
come. Most local building codes are 
out of date in many respects, and few 
municipalities have a housing code 
or health laws which adequately pre 
vent room-overcrowding and the lack 


low 


The 


not 


of sanitary facilities in old houses 


forward-looking community will 


until the war is over to begin 


studying these problems and planning 
for of them 


is Cannot more promptly be solved 


Wall 


post war action on such 


Are the small municipalities 
keeping pace with the larger 
ones in post-war planning? 

In recent 


1942 - February 1943) Tut 
City has published replies from lead 


issues 


(November 
\ MERICAN 


four 


ing officials in 212 cities of over 25,000 
population in all parts of the United 
States to a brief questionnaire on post 
planning. All i8 these 
cities gave an affirmative answer to the 
“Has 


plan for post-war public works or other 


wal but of 


question, your city begun to 
municipal improvements to be under 
taken materials and 
are We fear that the per 
centage of municipalities of less than 
inhabitants that answe! 
“yes” to this question is much smaller 
than for the larger cities. Information 
is now requested from places of 10,000 


000 population for future pub 


when manpowel! 


available?” 


25,000 can 


25, 
lication. 
Will you write us, Hometown, what 


name and state may be? 


to 


ever your 


The Threat to the National 


Resources Planning Board 


S it not worth one cent per annum 

to the citizens of the United States 
to have an agency in Washington 
which is constantly thinking and plan- 
ning, while the war is still on, for the 
best use of the national resources when 
the war is over? 

Business and industry are widely ac 
claimed for the forethought they are 
giving to post-war readjustments. Does 
not the Federal Government—by fai 
the biggest institution in the country 
—need to exercise forethought also? 

And our state and municipal govern- 
ments—does not the public interest de- 
mand that they continue to benefit by 
the functioning of a federal agency 
equipped to serve as a stimulus and 
practical aid to state-wide and _ local 
conservation and development? 

THE AMERICAN City is certain that 
the correct answer to these three ques- 
tions is Yes. If our readers agree, we 
suggest that they can perform a real 
public service by urging their Senators 


and Representatives in Congress to re 
store the $1,400,000 appropriation ¢s- 
sential for the proper functioning of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board. This appropriation, 
mended by the President and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, was de- 
leted from the Independent Officers 
\ppropriation Bill for 1944, as adopted 


recom 


by the House of Representatives last 
The bill the 


Committee Appropriations 


month. before 


Senate 


is now 
on 
for Independent Offices, which would 
NRPB 
it 


have the right to restore this 
the bill 


reported for action by the Senate 


appropriation in before is 


While we are winning the war, shal] 
we handicap our ability to win the 
peace by shortsighted “economy” in 


thinking ahead for post-war readjust- 
ments? Such preparedness would be 
handicapped at national, state, and mu- 


nicipal levels if Congress were to in 
National 


flict a death blow the 
Resources Planning Board 


on 


400 Miles South of the Sahara 


When our troops swung into Dakar, they found Layne Wells and 
Pumps on the job, producing millions of gallons of water daily. 
The Dakar installations had been made under the direction of 
Layne engineers and are identical with the famous high effi- 
ciency, long lasting Layne Wells and Pumps now serving your 
own local cities and industries. 

Layne Wells and Pumps are in use throughout the African 
War Zone. They were chosen from a field of world wide competi- 
tive makes. The reasons for their selection are quite obvious; more 
skillfully designed, more ruggedly built and more efficient in 
operation. In war as in peace, their dependability has never 
faltered. 

Tremendous quantities of well water is an absolute war ne- 
cessity and today hundreds of speedily installed Layne Wells and 
Pumps are serving aircraft makers, ordnance works, munition fac- 
tories, chemical plants, ship yards, flying fields, troop training 
areas and navy yards. Present production is now nearly 100 
percent for the war needs, but every effort is being made to keep 
private and municipal installations in operation. 

For literature, catalogs, folders, bulletins, etc., address LAYNE 
& BOWLER, INC., Memphis, Tenn. 


Nation-Wide Service 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. . STUTTGART, ARK 


LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA 
SAVANNAH, GA . . ORLANDO, FLA 


LAYNE- BowLer New ENGLAND CORP 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
LAYNE-CENTRAL CO. . . MEMPHIS, TENN 
L.AYNE-NORTHERN CO. . MISHAWAKA, IND 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA 
LOUISIANA WELL COMPANY . MONROE, LA 
LaYNE-New YorK Co. . NEw YORK CiTy 
AND PITTSBURGH ... PA 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co. ‘MILWAUKEE, ‘Wis 
LAYNE-OH!IO Co COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS CO HOUSTON AND 
DALLAS . TEXAS 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co.. KANSAS city, Mo 
CHICAGO, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS ... . MINN 


TIONAL WATER Surety. LTo 
LON . . . ONTARIO, CANADA 


The above companies are affiliates of 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


REPAIRS and maintenance of municipal and private 
industrial Water System should not be neglected. The 
Layne Organization is endeavoring to service existing 
installations with necessary repairs and parts. If your 
wells and pumps need attention, you are urged to write. 
giving full details of your requirements. No obligation. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST WATER DEVELOPERS 
| 6 


Our Municipal Notebook 


Water Meters 
the War 


REAS in 
eht welcome an increased de- 


normal times a city 


r its services with the attendant 


revenue, in these war days of 
pl ive maintenance” the greater 
ae ms which go with increased 
wk il for economy measures. For 
fs an increased demand for 
vater means more pumping, chemicals, 
ind apparatus wear. In ‘Topeka, 
Ka the new air base and general 
hos | required 1,450,000 gallons pet 
lay. Since Topeka’s services are 100 
per « nt metered, this effective method 
f discouraging waste had already been 
ypplied. On the other hand, meters 
must be maintained, or after 5 to 10 


vears they may fail to register small 
flows of 14 gallon per minute or less. 
\s 11 to 16 per cent of household con 
sumption is at just about that rate, the 
mportance of correct calibration is ob- 
vious. Topeka’s meter maintenance 
ind testing program calls for the re 
moval of 200 meters per month for test 
ing, repairing, and especially cleaning. 
The results are that leaks are stopped 
ind the city collects revenues due. 

With minimum wastage, the depart- 
ment is in a better position to meet 
new essential demands without increase 
in equipment capacity. 


The Cities’ $15,000,000 
Annual Pump Bill 
government depart 


AVE ments buy more than $15,000,000 


worth of pumps a year in normal times 
The mere replacement business in the 
water sewage 
plants, and 1,000 city-owned electric 
plants is large. Other using depart- 
ments are the street, sewer, city engi- 
neering, park, fire, and police. 

THe MUNICIPAL INDEX lists 25 manu 
facturers of 28 different types of pumps 
from the backpack hand-operated In- 
dian fire pump and the 6 gpm John 
Bean Spray to the centrifugal, turbine 
well, rotary, and reciprocating types 
for any condition of head and capacity. 
Eight of these manufacturers special- 
ive in 2 municipal types; two others in 
$ types; eight make 4 to 9 types; six 
advretise 10 to 15 types; and one fur- 
nishes 22 types. 

Thus it is a huge market with many 
suppliers. It is now in wartime status, 
and what this means is described accu- 
rately and briskly in the leading mar 


13,000 systems, 5,500 


ket feature of the water-works section 
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the new MunicipaL INDEX. It is a 
seller's market in which the municipal 
customer must take what he can get. If 


he writes the usual specifications with 


ol 


special or even definite requirements 


he is unlikely to get a pump. Fortu 
nately, however, most of the pump 
manufacturers, know not only the size 
and extent of the municipal market 


for pumps, but also that it is likely to 
be the life-saving market after the war 


Consequently, business can be satis 
factorily transacted in such a market 
where proper priority ratings have 


been obtained before approaching the 
Naturally the highest 
should 


manutacturers. 
ot 
from dealing with those manufacturers 


degree satisfaction result 
who understand the needs of the cities 
and clearly desire to supply them 


The Spirit That Builds 
Good Municipal 
Equipment 

— manufactured products seem 


more personal than others. Fire ap 
paratus is one of these. A pumping 
hook-and-ladder truck 
much than a 
vehicle. It represents the pride of the 
fire company owning it and of the de 


engine o1 has 


alwavs been more mere 


partment of which the fire company is a 
To the 
to property owners, it is a 


unit. insurance business and 
svmbol of 
sheer 


security. To the public, it is 


excitement, It is noteworthy that 
there is no low comedy connected with 
fire trucks. They 


Pheir dependability is practically pro 


rarely break down 


verbial. 


Ask a 


and he 


manutacturer how come 
materials 


the 


For cralts 


will mention “design 


craftsmanship and emphasize 
meaning of the third factor 
manship embraces more than skill w 


tools It 


requires a conmstructive con 
tentment. Workmen who are here to 
day and gone tomorrow, who are not 
appreciated, not individualized, can 


hardly be rated craftsmen 


The 
will be found to be 
vel \ 


employees 


employer of true craftsmen 


a considerate man 


recent letter addressed to the 
of American La Franc 
Foamite Corp. by their president, EF. 1 
O'Neill, illustrates the principle of con 
Mr. O'Neill is proud ol 
industrious by 
He 

employees 


he 


prides together into a total company 


sideration 
the 
take 


Are 


the record made 
during the year 
the 


So 


COMpaly 


for granted that 


proud of it, too lumps the 


pride 
We have met the demands of the 
Army, the Navy, Maritime and War 
Industry in a manner that hereto 
fore might have seemed impossibl 
but no problems seemed too pro 


digious of solution and no hours ot 
labor seemed too long to make com 
contribution 


look 


plete our wholehearted 


to the cause So, while we 

forward with hope and confidence, we 
must not relax one iota in our ef 
forts to continue the progress which 
has so effectively been set in motion 


ind to that end [ pledge you full sup 
port to the best of my ability, whict 
I hope will merit your continued un 
and 


tiring labor conhidence 


It may be hoped that this spirit: is 
quite general among American manu 
because it is the 


facturers, best assur 


ance of continuing post-war prosperity 


Modern PCC cars in Kansas City, Mo., 


of workers ims this 


livestock 


are doing much to speed the transportation 


and meat-packing 


H 
al) 
— 


——— CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY——- 


CLEVELAND 


HEN the city of Jacksonville, 

Fla., completed a waterworks 
modernization program a few years 
back, two Horton elevated tanks were erected. 
One was a 500,000-gal. straight shell, radial- 
cone type elevated tank, 118 ft. to bottom. 
This unit was located at the River Oaks sub- 
station and has provided adequate and uni- 
form pressure in that area at all times. In 
addition, the pumping hours at the main 
north side station have been reduced, due to 
the storage facilities of this tank. 


BIRMINGHAM & CHICAGO a 


The 1,000,000-gal. radial-cone design tank 
shown here was located in the northeast 
section of the city. This unit, 100 ft. to 
bottom, with a range in head of 25 ft., boosts 
pressure and improves service in addition to 
reducing pumping hours. 


Horton elevated steel tanks such as this 
1,000,000-gal. unit serve as tributes to leaders 
in American communities who have wisely 
planned for both today’s and tomorrow’s 
water supply needs. 


HOUSTON HAVANA 


VEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ SAN FRANCISCO @ TULSA e@ WASHINGTON 
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. . REDUCES PUMPING HOURS and IMPROVES PRESSURE 
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ELEVATED 
TANK J 


bd e 
Wartime Water-Works Operation 
a 
The ‘resent Status of ment at Kansas City, Mo., while he was 2. Construct a 750,000-gallon steel storage 
 Water-Works Chemicals Water Works, and by H. Hartung of 
X ESSING the opinion that the the St. Louis County Water Company, and Burch Streets is out of service. (Esti 
: iical section of the War Pro pe I x ” — po 3. Insiall two new pumping units at West 
; duct Board is doing a splendid job Dahm believes. ' Third Street Station to replace the ob 
if in wing fine cooperation on prob- —. pumps Estimated cost $10, 
le it have faced both industry and Dubuque, lowa, 4. Raze the remaining section of the Old 
nicipalities, Mr. H. L. Dahm Plans for Future Building at Eagle Point Station and con 
ae & Robins and Co., St. Louis, struct a modern water softening plant 
Mo lined before the annual meet- LANS for post-war water-works M 
. he Missouri Water and Sewer- . construction have taken definite St. P. & P. R. R. tracks and Rhomberg 
ave Conference, Hannibal, Mo., prac- shape at Dubuque, lowa, according to Avenue, opposite 
tical results and reasons for restrictions 4. A. Rhomberg, City Manager. These 
in the use of chemicals. plans, developed by J. J. Hail, Super Last year construction on this dis 
: Chlorine and related products, al- ‘mtendent, include the following: iwibution system was limited to mini- 
though critical, are used so greatly by ss —— several new deep well electric: mum essentials, including a well pump, 
— industry that the small amount re- protective Hloodlighting equipment, 
quired either in water works r and new Burroughs book 
| or in sewerage systems will New Duties After 50 Years Service keeping and posting ma 
have little effect on the chines. A small number of 
overall situation, Mr. Dahm feeder mains and cross-con 
{ stated. The greatest con- necting mains were installed 
’ tribution that municipal op- in various parts of the dis- 
erators can make is to return rihution evstren. 
~_ | empty cylinders promptly as The Water Department 
) soon as a sufficient number has sufficient value in the 
are on hand to make a sinking fund to more than 
minimum shipment.  Ex- offset bonded indebtedness. 
' treme care also should be It has a reserve that will 
oexercised in making connec- ef Git 
tions on the cylinders, in or- minor improvements. 


| der to protect the valves. 

: Chloride of lime, Mr. 
Dahm states, is not as suit- 
able for use by the armed 
services, as are the hypo- 
chlorites, because of its 
lower chlorine content and 


| instability. As a result, it is 
available for water treat- 
ment and other sanitation 


uses. This product, how- 
ever, finds use also as a de- 
fensive agent against mus- 
tard gas, thereby increasing 
| its possible demand. 

Ammonia, Mr. Dahm 
states, is very short because 
of the great need for nitro- 
gen products. However, as 
far as he knows, ammonia is 
being supplied to water 

works whenever requested. 
Algae control may receive 

a real set-back because of 
he shortage of copper for 
manufacture of copper 
sulphate. Plant facilities 
» are ample, but the shortage 
of the base metal produces 
omplications. The use of 
tivated carbon, developed 
oy W. T. Bailey, Asst. Chief 
‘ngineer and Superinten- 
nt of the Water Depart- 


tne 
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City officials at Painesville, Ohio, received a pleasant s 
prise last year when they were faced with the aecessity of 
laying a part of their water mains in connection with a gré 
crossing elimination project. When they uncovered the 


feet of line in question, they discovered that the entire length 
of cast-iron pipe was in perfect condition despite the fact that 


it has been in service for more than 50 years. 
Examination of the pipe showed that a large part of 


outside tar coating still was intact. The inside of the pipe was 
found to be free from tuberculation and was coated with a thin im 
removed 


film of reddish brown dirt. Under this film, readily 
by brushing, the tar coating was found to be in such good c 
dition that recoating was not deemed necessary. 

G. C. Morrison is superintendent of the water departm 


and had charge of the inspection and re-laying of this line 


goo 


London Saves 
Water by Tap 
Rewashering 


of 

to cul 
London has been 
tended drive on the part of 
the Metropolitan Water 
Board to rewasher leaking 
taps According to a re 
port issued by the Municipal 
Journal and Local Govern 
ment the 
Board has had its own forces 


the devices used 
water use in 


an eCxX- 


{dministrator, 


rewasher over 100,000 taps 
In addition to this, more 
than 4,000 washers have 


been given to people to do 


their own washer repairs 
ur Water consumption 
- fallen steadily in London 


ade 
conservation 


because of 
measures that the Board has 
taken. Present flows are an 
aie estimated 38 mgd less than 
in 1938 and 15 mgd less than 


1941 These figures, 
translated con- 
sumed, represent a saving of 


1938 


into coal 


on 
over 


57 tons day 


ent 
consumption 


per 


=" 
at 
| 


i i 

Water is acquiring new significance as a basic raw material. 
Many industrial cities have outgrown their present water 
supply systems. This, coupled with the fact that industrial 
plants today consume water in quantities sufficient to care 
for a city of 1,000,000 people, has created an urgent munici- 


pal problem. 


LIFE in a recent story illustrating the Ranney Sys- 
tem of Water Production, stated, “The problem 


has been solved by the first really new idea in well design 


since man sank his first shaft.’’ This System produces water 
in unprecedented quantities and eliminates the expense of 
filters. One installation of seven collectors yields 65,000,000 
gallons daily of clear, bacteriologically pure water. Many 


vital war industries obtain their water in this way. 


a Send for this Free Book. Every civic official and engineer facing 
r a water problem will be interested in the new book, “Water 


Production for Industrial and Municipal Use.’ It contains de- 


nee tailed drawings and photographs illustrating the Ranney 


principle of horizontal screen pipes projected into the water- 


ted bearing aquifer. Write for it today. Address 


Ranney WATER COLLECTOR CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


HEYBURN BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Street Cleaning and Snow Removal 


{ sing Mutual Aid 
for Snow Removal Work 


ATE mutual aid for 
i wal has been in operation this 
in New York State to 
palities and county officials in 
a limited 


snow re 
assist 


snow efficiently with 
int of equipment. 
is plan sets up a pooling system 
{ snow-removal equipment using the 
ity as a unit and setting up the 


County Superintendent of Highways 
id. Under this plan, the County 
Superintendent, when called upon by 


; municipality within the county 
r snow-removal aid, will contact offi 
ials in other municipalities within his 

county to furnish such aid if the re 

ease of equipment does not interfere 
th that community's own clearing 
work The plan also applies to ad- 
joining counties; if one county can re- 
lease equipment to another, it does so 
without question. 

According to E. T. Gawkins, As- 
sistant Commissioner, Department of 
Public Works, the plan is worked out 
on a state-wide basis as far as possible 
to keep the roads open to allow defense 
workers access to their plants, and for 
the movement of material to and from 
these plants. The main difficulty, Mr. 
Gawkins that munici- 
palities are under-equipped, and_ the 
possibility of purchasing new equip 
ment is remote. 


states, Is most 


Street Sweepings 
Feels War Pinch 

ASADENA, CAL., can attest to the 

complications that the war has 
created in street sweeping operations. 
Since bamboo cannot be purchased for 
the maintenance of mechanical sweep 
ers, this city adopted the use of bass 
fibre for a substitute and enjoyed very 
good results with it. However, it has 
been restricted also because it is 
shipped from Africa, and no further 
shipments can be expected. Mayor 
\. I. Steward reports that they are 
now using hickory fibre as a substitute 
and get from 250 to 300 miles of use 
from each rotary broom. 

Pasadena uses two large Austins, one 
Elgin model 20, and one Elgin Junior 
in the sweeping work. These sweepers 
clean the streets at a cost of approxi- 
mately 48 cents per curb mile not in- 
cluding depreciation. The city also 
has hand sweepers that clean places 
less accessible to the machines, at a 
cost of $1.40 per curb mile. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL SNOWFALL (INCHES) 


his chart, appearing in the bulletin “Snow—Friend of the Enemy published by 
Baker Mfg. Co., 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill., shows the average annual snow 


fall throughout the United States 


In spite of the higher cost of hand 
sweeping, city officials find it necessary 
take 


sweeping in the business area where 


to use this method to care ot 
automotive sweepers cannot work be 
cause of parked cars. Pick-up work in 
connection with street sweeping ave1 
ages 20.31 cents per curb mile for mo 
tor sweeping and 20.05 cents per curb 


mile for hand sweeping. 


Conservation ( ourses 
HE New York 


Sanitation has arranged a series of 
conservation courses emphasizing the 


Department of 


maintenance of motorized equipment 
which are being conducted in coopera 
tion with the Bureau of Training, a 
part of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. Those persons con 
nected either directly or indirectly 
with automotive equipment and safety 
as operators or in supervisory capacity 
are eligible to attend. 

Subjects discussed include preventa 
tive maintenance, rebuilding and sal 
vaging parts, fuel consumption, meth 
ods of reducing accidents, driver effi 
ciency, and blackout driving. Special 
ists who lecture at these courses include 
engineers from Brakelock 
Company, Ethyl Corporation, Gulf Oil 
Company, General Motors, and Ford 
Motor Company. Lectures on safety 
are given by bus company representa 
Automobile Manufacturing 


\merican 


tives, the 


between the 


period of W94q to 


1935 


Association, the Othce of Defense 
Pransportation and others 
M. SCHER, 
Department of Sanitation, N. Y. ¢ 


Street Cleaning 
Efficiency 

HILADELPHIA'S record of stre 

cleaning shows what can be done 

to put this municipal service on an 
efficient basis 

In 1929 Philadelphia spent $3.54 pet 
capita on street cleaning. This was 
topped only by Boston, which spent 
$3.79, and New York with 
$4.65. In 1938, however, according to 
a report issued by the Bureau ot Mu 
nicipal Research of Philadelphia, this 
to reduce 


a high of 


citv had been able its cost to 


$1.71 per capita. Cleve land spent only 
$1.53. and Los Angeles had the low 
sum of $1.28 

Since 1938 Philadelphia's expendi 
tures have remained substantiaily the 
actually had 


same, although she has 


more work to perform The area of 
the streets has been increased by over 
joo,o00 yards. Increases in dirt to be 
removed, as well as ashes and rubbish 
have been noted. 

Philadelphia's reduction in operat 
m2 per cent 
during the period beginning 1929. Los 


ing costs has been a full 


Angeles approached this figure with a 
reduction of 34 per cent in this period 


1? 


Sar, 
A (EE fee 
2 | 
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OU will get thousands of extra 
miles of service between overhauls 
when you lubricate your heavy-duty 
engines with Texaco Ursa Oil X**, 
Texaco Ursa Oil X*®* possesses not 
only detergency, but dispersion proper- 
ties. Detergency means cleaning engines 
of old deposits. Dispersion means that 
carbon and other deposit-forming ma- 
terials do not settle out in the engine, 
but remain in suspension, draining 
away when the oil is changed, thus 
keeping screens and oil-ways clear. 
Texaco Ursa Oil X*®* also possesses 
high film-strength, assuring protection 
against scuffing of rings and cylinders 


. also protects modern precision-type 


alloy bearings. Its use assures full 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


NIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMP 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY 


power and substantial fuel economy. 

For quieter-running longer-lasting 
transmission and differential gears, use 
Texaco Thuban. 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

These Texaco users enjoy many bene- 
fits that can be yours. A Texaco Auto- 
motive Engineer will gladly cooperate 
in the selection of the most suitable 
lubricants for your equipment. Just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


4 More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


» More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


» More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


» More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 

4» More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
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When Old Man River gets out of his o , ; 
course, these ‘Cats’ are used to put him 
in his place, with the help of LeTourneau 
Dozers. 
| 
| 
| 
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Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 


Sludge Gas for Truck Power 


Is This Economically Sound? 


LTHOUGH the most widely ac- 
A cepted answer to this question has 
been negative, a study made by the 
State Engineering Experiment Station 
at the Georgia School of Technology 
indicated a more interesting result. 
Analyzing the use of digester gas from 
the Clayton sewage-treatment plant at 
\tlanta, Paul Weber reported that dis- 
tinct savings could be effected if this 
method were used as a long-time pol- 
icy. Mr. Weber, assistant director of 
the Engineering Experimtnt Station, 
was studying conditions specifically as 
they applied to Atlanta and was not 
attempting to draw nation-wide con- 
clusions. Significant passages from his 
report are as follows: 


The compressed gas, which is substan 
tially pure methane (carbon dioxide, rep- 
resenting about go per cent of the volume, 
would be previously removed) , has a net 
heating value of 21,600 Btu per lb. Gaso- 
line has a net value somewhat less than 
However, the characteristics of 
methane are such that a slightly lower 
eficiency is obtained when burned in 
in ordinary gasoline engine. . There- 
fore, an assumption is made, which is con 
servative, that one pound of cylinder gas 
methane) is equivalent to one pound of 
gasoline with regard to truck mileage 
obtained from the two fuels. . . 


19,000, 


“Sixty trucks, traveling an average of 
25 miles per day, at 314 miles per gallon 
of gasoline, consume daily 430 gallons of 
gasoline. At an estimated price to the 
city of Atlanta of 15 cents per gallon, the 
use of compressed cylinder gas would 
represent a daily savings of $64.50. On 
the basis of goo days per year, the annual 
savings would be $19,350. 

The calculated annual cost of recover 
ng, cleaning, and compressing the sludge 
gas and delivering it to the trucks as a 
notor fuel totals $15,734. Therefore, a 
net saving of approximately $3,600 per 
year would be realized if about one-half 
he raw sludge gas were used as a motor 
fuel in the garbage trucks.” 

One of the significant features of 
the study is that this amount of sav- 
ing can be realized by utilizing only 
half the available gas. Obviously since 
he recovery, cleaning, and compress- 
ing equipment would be available, 
the savings could be doubled if the 
gas were fully used. 

Mr. Weber would not have to use 
such a conservative figure for his sludge 
gas if he were to take advantage of 
developments represented by European 
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practice. According to Rene Berg, 


French engineer and manufacturer, 
who built plants utilizing ordinary 


cooking and illuminating gas to drive 
cars after the German victory, a much 
better efficiency can be realized if the 
engine head is remodeled slightly to 


allow greater compression. On a per- 
manent installation such as the one 


contemplated at Atlanta, such a change 
would definitely be justified. 

The utilization of gas in stationary 
engines, of course, offers the advantage 
of allowing the jacket water to heat 
tanks. 
plant is not originally built with these 


the digestion However, if a 


engines, most engineers feel that it is 
generally uneconomical to add them 


later. Therefore, the Atlanta study 
discloses another opportunity for the 
eficient development of a city’s sew- 


age-treatment plant. 


Emergency Concrete 
Manhole Cover 


ULSA, OKLA.., city officials believe 

they have a better solution to the 
problem of the manhole cover shortage 
due to the war than that developed in 
Los Angeles, where wooden covers are 
being used. 


Officials in Tulsa know that any- 
thing which can be moved will be 
moved by small boys—so they have 


Frank O’Brien, Sewer Superintendent, re- 
moves one of Tulsa’s newly developed 
concrete manhole covers. 


built their emergency covers of con- 
crete which are so heavy they are vir- 
tually tamperproof from small boys, 


but still are light enough for one man 
to lift, as shown in the picture of 
Frank O'Brien, sewe! superintendent 
who developed the lid. 

The old manhole used valuable cast 
iron; the Tulsa wartime version uses 
only 
chicken wire; the remainder is cement 


Bos VOLLMER 


Post-War Plans 


for The Bronx 


N_ planning 
for New York’s famous 


one and one-half pounds of 


post war construction 


sjorough of 


The Bronx, sewerage rehabilitation 
has not been neglected. According to 
Arthur V. Sheridan, Borough Works 


Commissioner, over 10 miles of relief 


and trunk sewer construction are con 
templated. Borough engineers are 
utilizing the most modern design 
theories in preparing their plans 


Work on plans and specifications is 


well under way, with a substantial 


part scheduled for completion soon 
According to Mr. Sheridan, many of 
the most important sewers ot the bor 


built oO years 


ough were from 30 to 
ago when the population was small 
compared with that of the present. 
Construction adequate for future gen 
and anticipated 


erations possible 


was financially impossible 


growths 
Furthermore, the less dense population 


did not produce excessive sewage flows 


Did You Know That— 


LUDGE 
does not “burn” the grass or crops 


Alleged burning is usually caused by 


used as a soil conditioner 


over-application of sludge cake, thus 
smothering the growing blades, par 
ticularly if they are young, according 


to LeRoy W. Van Kleeck, Senior Sani 


Engineer, Connecticut’ Depart 


Health 
during a symposium on the use of 
American So 


tary 
ment ol He pointed this out 


scW 


age sludge at the 1942 
ciety of Civil Engineers annual meet 
ing According to Mr. Van Kleeck, 


the nitrogen in sludge comes into ac 
tion slowly, thus removing the danger 
ot so-called burning 


Mr. Van Kleeck 


grown plots of vegetables, shrubs, and 


states that he has 
grass with and without sludge and can 
When used 


the 


testify to its effectiveness. 


continually it tends to acidify soil 
and will require liming every three or 


four years 


13 


air-raid warning system 


{ Foster Sirens in stock materials 
on-critic lower 


a ore an 
This for electric fied in 
oid 


> 

> 

a 


FOSTER ENGINEERING 


PRESSURE REGULATORS...RELIEF AND BACK PRESSURE VALVES... AUTOMATIC STOP AND C 
CHECK VALVES... ALTITUDE VALYES...DAMPER REGULATORS...FAN ENGINE REGULATORS... 


PUMP GOVERNORS... TEMPERATURE REGULATORS...LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLLERS...FLOAT 


AND LEVER BALANCED VALVES...NON-RETURN AND TRIPLE DUTY VALVES... VACUUM 


REGULATORS OR BREAKERS...SIGHT FLOW BOXES... STRAINERS...SAFETY 133 MONROE STREET e NEWARK, N. J. 
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Is your iit 
of the Typ ad 
| horn. as | 
4 
efor? you & | 
sizend eck these point? 
We hove supply ° 
\ they are manuracture 
are they : 
qvailable now? than many other sirens: correspo" 
priority is required: 
Aullet 29 2 The Foste® Siren has one of the widest ranges of 
are they of the highest decibel eatings: The Type 
sumciently 45, tor example: produces g sound level of 125 to \30 
audible: decibels at 100 teet—and is 
re they apt- . 
able to existing separate 
conditions? integral port of an gir-raid warnings 
othet signal oF coding system. 
decibel’. the Foster Siren 
4 ren accord 
are they ing to the latest "SY lable. The snitial cost is not 
expensive? only low: but installation costs are tar below those of 
sirens of comparable gudibility- 
| 
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Public Safety 


Inspections in 


Moe nicipal Buildings 
. protection of publicly owned 
1 dings against fire is particu 
larly important at this time. Muni 
ij {ministration buildings are the 
né centers of the municipality. 
P fire, municipal services and, in 
instances, civilian defense activ- 
re controlled from these centers. 
[ buildings also contain important 
records that could not easily be re 
placed 


Many municipal and other publicly 
wned buildings appear to be more 
intial than they and 
resistance to fire commonly 
While many have walls of 
stone other masonry, the interiors 
of all the older buildings are of wood 
construction, and their roofs are 
to withstand the impact of incen- 
Timber-roof structures, 


really are, 


thei! Is 
overrated. 


or 


too 
thin 
diary bombs. 

roofs sheathed 
and wood-floored 
quantities of stored records and furni- 


one-inch boards, 


containing 


with 
attics 


ture are often found in publicly owned 
buildings. In other parts of the build 
ing, the furniture and equipment are 
usually combustible, as are the records 
accumulate in most 
While the fire 


publicly owned buildings is normally 


and files which 
public offices. loss in 


low, losses might become very great as 
i result of war hazards. 
The 


sibilities of 


war has brought increased pos 


loss by fire. Among these 
factors is the absorption of custodial 
the 


\lways 


maintenance by 
and 
present, too, are the common fire haz 
ards and the special hazards that ac- 
company the storage and repair of ve 
hicles, painting, and the various other 
municipal 


and 
armed 


employees 


forces industries. 


processes carried in 
buildings. 
Inspection at frequent intervals is 
only way to assure that materials 
and appliances for extinguishing fires 
ready for use. Self-inspections are 
not intended to replace inspections by 
fire-prevention engineers of insurance 
companies, fire-prevention bureaus, o1 
fire companies. They 
1) Care of heating and ventilating 
juipment during a raid, (b) Shutting 
off of gas supply when lines are dam 
iged, (c) Maintenance of water supply, 
(d) Storage of reserve supply of water, 
Testing of electrical signalling sys- 
tems, (f) Surveying and recording lo- 
‘tions of emergency fire-fighting equip- 
ent. 
Also, plans should be drafted for a 


the 


should cover: 
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24-hour fire-fighting service tor public 
should 
ol 
air-raid alarm, by members of the fire 


buildings. (Arrangement be 


made for ready entrance, in case an 
fighting squad when the building is 
not open. Self-inspection will provide 
a continuous check on the maintenance 
ol arrangements, equipment, and ma 


terials which should be considered un 


der above items (c), (d). (e), and (f) 
It will indicate also whether or not 
custodial employees have the knowl 


edge required to perform the opera 
in The 
method of making a self-inspection is 


tions items (a) and (b) 
detailed in a pamphlet issued by the 
Pennsylvania Government Administra 
tion Service, 3437 Woodland 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Avenue 


One of thousands of maintenance paint- 

ing jobs performed by city governments; 

firemen painting {merican-LaFrance 

aerial ladder in rear of Central Fire Sta 
tion, Utica, N. 


an 


Mutual Fire Aid in 
New York State 


4 S directed by the New 
War Council, State 


istrator James J. Higgins has prepared 
mutual aid 


York Stat 


Fire Admin 


and 


a state mobilization 
plan which the Council adopted 
Chief Higgins maintains records ot 


regional and county mutual-aid plans 


ind inventories of all available fare 
fighting facilities. He has the savy on 
the allocation of fire-fighting equip 
ment to communities. One of the first 
jobs is to see that all apparatus is 
threaded to take the same. standard 
hose thread With the approval of 
the State Director of Civilian Protec 
tion, he directs the use of equipment 
ind personne! trom any part of the 
state in case of attack 


When all or part of a muni ipality’s 


hire force is rendering outside aid, tem 
porary substitute firemen may be ap 
pointed and paid at the lowest rate 


paid the regular firemen, and this cost 


is charged against the municipality 


which appointed the substitutes 


Ordinance to Control 


Night Club Fires 


HE most constructive repercussion 
from the Boston Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire, which killed 489 per 


sons, as reported in the December issue 
Dut is a model 
“Ordinance Providing for Safety 
Life Places of Assembly,’ 
mended by the National Board of Fire 
New York The 


decorative mater 


ol AMERICAN 


to 


in recom 


Underwriters model 


ils 


ordinance covers 


stairways, and detailed consideration of 


exits. Enforcement of such regulations 
the 


led 


will require frequent inspections by 


fire department, even during crowe 


hours when the ability to use aisles 


ind exits can be seen, 


Cul City-V ehicle 


HE Office of Price Administration 
has asked the governor of each 
state to request each mayor to desig 


nate a responsible city official as Gov 


ernment Mileage Administrator, to su 
pervise a program for reducing munici 
pal driving. Uhis administrator should 
survey the real transportation needs 


of the various municipal departments 


in cooperation with the respective de 


partmental heads, and arrange to re 
duce driving by 4o per cent or more 
is compared with 1941 He should 


inalyze the public functions requiring 


driving and should determine which 
merit a preferred mileage rating and 
which do not He should direct the 
preparation of applications for gaso 
line and tire” rations Finally, he 
should insist that all persons driving 
on municipal business observe the 35 
mile - per - hour speed limit. The 
Imerican Mur pal Association 
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hat Rubber $ i iceless! 

that Kubber Scrap Is Priceless! 

f The rubber insulation of wire and cable is even more valuable today than the 
3 Devices that suggest meth- ff copper conductor, scarce as copper is! Saving vital copper is absolutely neces- 
eds for stripping rubber insu- # sary, of course, but the rubber in wire and cable insulation is priceless. The rub- 
lation easily. ber shortage is so acute that immediate corrective measures in both military 


and civilian life have become necessary. So get into the scrap and salvage both 
copper and rubber. 

Hazard cords, cables and insulations have extra years of service built into 
them. Get these extra years of service by using every precaution for their pro- 
tection and longevity. But, if they can no longer be used, strip off the rubber 
insulation and sell it to a licensed rubber dealer and sell the copper conductor 
to a metal dealer. 

The scrap you save here and now may later be- 
come the difference between victory and defeat on 
some far-flung battlefield. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 


—— INSULATED WIRES & CABLES 


Roll through toothed or corru- 
gated wheels to crush insulation. 


Pull through 
revolving 
cones to crush 
insulation. 


Use cutting 
blade to slit 
insulation, 


Awarded to the 
Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works Di- 
vision of The 
Okonite Co., for 
high production 
achievement. 
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Keep Up-to-Date 


on New Equipment 


lease check over the following list of interesting catalogs obtainable free of 


harge and either write direct to the manufacturers 
wefer, put a circle around the identifying numbers 


ou want, mail this coupon to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 
Jew York, and we will see that the catalogs are sent to you 


bligation on your part. 
559 560 


570 571 


57 558 
68 569 


for their literature, or, if you 
below to indicate the catalogs 


without expense or 


564 565 566 567 
575 576 577 578 


582 


Position 


Automatic Valves for Water-W orks Protection 
Literature is available from the Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc., P. O. 

=== Box 596, Troy, N. Y., describing various automatic valves such 
= as surge relief, altitude, or reducing valves. This literature 
ow you can fit this highly important type of equipment into 


tel ] 
water system and what economies and safeguards it gives. 


you 


lition Your Equi t 
Recondition Your Equipmen 
The Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis., offers a 
558, four-point program for keeping equipment in shape to beat the 
equipment shortage. This program essentially is to keep the 
present machines in shape, to repair old machines for standby purposes, 
to trade in obsolete models for up-to-date used outfits, and to rent and 
borrow equipment for emergency work. Complete reconditioning service 
is offered through Allis-Chalmers facilities so that skilled mechanics are 
able to give competent service. 


Keeping Abreast of Meter Developments 

Literature describing the Pittsburgh Victory Meter and the 
559, Ironside Meter gives city officials an indication of the way the 

engineering and research departments of the manufacturer are 
keeping production abreast of the times. The company states that 
further developments are being prepared in their laboratories and 
design offices. If you do not already have bulletins describing each 
of these wartime meters and would like to learn of possible post-war 
developments in the field of water measurement, write to the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Maintenance of Small Gasoline Motors 
Sound conservation measures may be obtained from the Briggs & 
560. Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., regarding the lubrication and 
cleaning of your existing Briggs & Stratton motors. The un- 
precedented wartime demands have made it essential for municipalities 
to conserve these valuable little engines, and this company is anxious 
to cooperate. P 


Emergency Pipe Repair 
Water-works men will find the bulletins on repair sleeves manu- 
56], factured by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
highly instructive. The sleeves are particularly useful during 
winter months since they expedite emergency repairs in broken mains 
during the cold weather. The quick use of these sleeves will avoid 
costly delays. 


Road and Street Construction Manual 

Any city official who is responsible for the construction and 
562, maintenance of streets should have the Barrett Tarvia Manual 

as one of his references. This 64-page book brings together 
én an organized manner construction and maintenance data for streets 
constructed of Tarvia. It gives rate mixes, maintenance instructions, 
and information on how to widen existing roads as well as a valuable 
list of tables. Write to the Barrett Division of the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York. 


Air Raid Alarms 


An informative bulletin entitled “Air Raid Alarm Systems” will 
563, be furnished by The Gamewell Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

It gives sound and practical instructions on air raid installations 
Public alarms fer other purposes such as fires also are discussed, and 
recommended layouts are included. 


Marking Traffic Lanes 
You may obtain from the Meili-Blumberg Corp., Box A-2, New 
564, Holstein, Wis., bulletin No. 112 giving useful instructions on 
this company’s Meili-Blumberg traffic marker. It handles any 
type of striping job, including traffic lines, crosswalks, athletic fields, 
airports, tennis courts, or playgrounds. It is quickly convertible to 


in all-purpose paint sprayer extremely useful in municipal maintenance 
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Water and Sewage- Treatment Equipment 
Both bulletins and technical 


565, and sewage-treatment 
Columbus, Ohio 


advice may be obtained on water 
equipment from The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
The Jeffrey engineers have had years of experi 


ence on important installations and can offer technical data on both 
equipment and plant design that you will find extremely useful 
bi 
ire Hydrants 
Literature furnished by the Mueller Co Chattanooga, Tenn 


566, gives complete data on this company’s Columbian Fire Hydrant 

that has a healthy service record in back of it as a protective 
guard against the ravages of fire. A self-oiling top keeps all working 
parts immersed in a bath of oil The hydrant cannot stick and the 
bonnet is always dry. It has a positive protection against the danger 
of freezing, and if it should be damaged by a car it could be repaired 
easily and quickly by virtue of the safety flange 


Me | 

Lamps for City Streets 

If you have a street-lighting problem that is causing you trouble 
567, you can get scientific and useful cooperation from the Slater 

laboratories, specialists in design for efficient illumination This 
organization prizes its record for cooperation with specialists in cities 
and municipalities across the country whose work is to provide street 
lighting lamps and traffic lights. Write to the Slater Electric & Mfg 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Bulletins are available from the Manistee lron Works Co 
568, Manistee, Mich., describing the various pumps manufactured 
by this firm. These include the Manistee single-stage double 


suction pumps and also the multi-stage pumps that are able to work 
against heads as high as 1,600 feet 


e 
( ontrolling Ice on Street Surfaces 
You can obtain an authoritative booklet entitled “Highway Ice 
569, Control—Methods, Materials, Equipment’ from the Solvay Sales 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York From it, you can learn 
practical uses of calcium chloride in stopping skidding on icy streets 


and get valuable hints that will lead you to the saving of time, labor 
and money on this essential maintenance operation 
Water-Meter Testing and Repairing 

The highly informative booklet available from Neptune Meter 


50th St., New York, entitled “Economics of Water 

Meter Testing and Repairing,” should be a “must” for every 
water-works superintendent. Carefully printed and well illustrated it 
gives valuable data that will serve as a guide not only during wartime 
operations but in the post-war period as well 


570. Co., 50 West 


Installing Underground Pipe by Boring 

Ihe method of installing pipe by boring is no longer in the 
571. experimental stage If you do not have full details, write t 
the Hydrauger Corporation, Ltd., Rialto Bldg., San 
This method requires no ditching, no backfilling, no 
and is remarkably accurate in its application 


Francisco 
Cal repaving 


or hazards 


5 
Preventing Rot in Wood Structures 

City officials should consider it imperative that they have the 
572. information furnished by Cuprinol, Inc., 26 Spring Lane, Bos 

ton, Mass., regarding the wood preservative that gives lasting 
protection against rot and insect borers Wood so protected becomes 
far more useful in municipal construction during the wartime emer 
gency. This same firm also has information on preservatives for fab 
rics, roads, and nets. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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iS AUR SABOTAGING 
. PIPE LINES AND PUMPS? 


If not removed, air entrained in a liquid or entering 
the system through leaky joints and pump suctions, 
may result in serious damage to the pipe line and to 
the pumping equipment. These air obstructions not 
only reduce the operating head, but the area of dis- 
i | charge is considerably reduced or entirely cut off. 


| SIMPLEX AIR RELEASE VALVES 
| AUTOMATICALLY VENT AIR 
ACCUMULATIONS 


Tue Simplex Auto- 
matic Air Release 
JA Valve is of simple, 

dependable con- 
struction, having 


. but one lever move- 
ment which operates a 
needle valve so de- 
signed as to be always 

: tight seating. The valve 

i is operated by a heavy 
ig thickness glass ball 

i float, tested to several 

: times the service work- 
ing pressure. A cast 

iron shell houses the 

actuating parts which 

j are of corrosion resist- 
ing materials. 

= Standard Simplex Air Release Valve is for working 

< pressures up to 250 lbs. per square inch. The Type 

“ARA” valve is similar in design but operates up to 

4 1250 Ibs. per square inch. Simplex Air Release Valves 
are being used extensively on lines and pumps for the 

release of air in water and sewage lines, oil and gaso- 

5 line lines, and for industrial process liquids. 

Write today for further information on the Simplex Air 
Release Valve —the automatic watchdog to assure 
continuous peak flow. 

: | 6789 Upland Street + Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 
WOULD YOU LIKE? 


Outdoor Drinking Fountains 
A folder issued by the Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 


573, Cincinnati, Ohio, describes this company's anti-fre 

ing fountains. This equipment is well known for its a 
safeguards against pollution of the fresh water by a clog sta 
through the “Air Lock” principle. The fountain’s use ou = 


is further enhanced by its freeze-proof construction. It 
complete endorsement of many leading state boards of heal: 


Cast-lron Water Meters 

Cast-iron water meters are no experiment with the But Me 
574, Co., 2902 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. For more than so 

company has been continuously and successfully build 
with cast-iron galvanized casings Wartime limitations 
changed any features nor cheapened their quality. Literature 
by this company describes these meters in detail. Water-w 
will find particularly useful the series of bulletins issued by 
pany describing the accuracy, safety, simplicity, and operating 
of the meters. 


Frost-Proof Fire Hydrants 


Bulletins and information may be obtained describ 
575. Mathews fire hydrant that is resistant not only to free 

also to ground heaving. A built-in dead air space and ott 
carefully designed features make it well suited to cold cimat« 
Write to the R. D. Wood Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Pump Maintenance 
The Peerless Pump Division of the Food Machinery Corp., Lx 
576, Angeles, Cal., is anxious to help municipal officials plan their 


maintenance work in order to keep pump shutdowns to 
minimum. Repair parts, maintenance hints, and other assistance ay 
available from Peerless dealers and Peerless factories. Literature als 


will be furnished describing the various capacities of pumps that th. 
manufacture from 10 to 200,000 gpm 


Quickly Installed Electric Power Systems 
uickly Installed Electric Fower Systems 
Information in the new booklet published by the General Elect 
577. Co., Schenectady, N. Y., entitled “Quickly Installed Electric Pow 
Systems for New Plants and Plant Extensions” will be of co 
siderable assistance to municipal electric plant superintendents by ¢ 
ing them available information on how to assist in the furnishin 
power to new industries. General Electric’s new factory-assembled 
substations eliminate the slow, costly, detailed layouts that were neces 
sary under previous designs. General Electric engineers point out t! 
the use of this system makes marked savings in critical materials 


Boiler Feed Pumps 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Coip., Harrison, N. J 
578, issued a new folder giving full details and specifications for | 

zontal single-piston-type AC pumps. These compact rugg 
pumps will operate under a maximum working steam pressure of 2 
Ibs. per sq. in. Diagrams show the mechanism of the equipment; tab 
are included that will give the size of the pump required for the b« 
horsepower. When writing for this folder, ask for bulletin W-111-B 


‘ 
Circular Reservoirs Without Pre-stressing 
[he construction of a circular concrete reservoir without (h 
579, need for pre-stressing the reinforcing steel is discussed thorough! 
by the Portland Cement Assn., 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, I!! 
in its new bulletin entitled “Circular Concrete Tanks Without Pre 
stressing.’ Design has been carefully analyzed, and the general procedu 
for the engineer to follow has been facilitated considerably by the 
preparation of extensive tables and carefully prepared tabulated data 


Pressure Water Filters 
ressure ater Filters 
A new bulletin on pressure water filters has been issued by 
580, Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., East Chicago, Ind., describing how 
this type of filter meets rigid requirements for water treatmen 
Ihe pressure-type filter, it is pointed out, not only provides high «! 
ficiency in filtration, but also the means of delivering the filter 
water without the necessity of repumping. 


Spun Centrifugal Cast-lron Pipe 
There is a useful catalog available describing the Warren 5pu 
58], Centrifugal Pipe made by the Warren Foundry & Pipe Cor; 
11 Broadway, New York. This pipe is manufactured in s 
from 2 to 84 inches and will fit a wide variety of needs. The catalog 
also features the company’s threaded cast-iron pipe for filtratio 
tems, sprinkler systems, and similar uses. This type of pipe 
in size from 1% to 12 inches 


Selecting Fire Hose 
How to judge fire hose is the subject of an interesting [itt 
582, bulletin that will be furnished by the Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. It gives concrete inforn 
on fire hose construction that will enable you to judge its advantage 
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Publie Building to Come 


Post-War Construction Problems Need Wartime Foresight and Courage 


AILERE is nothing new in the idea 
1 public works shelves and reser- 
They have long been advocated 
occasion used to fight so-called 
or cyclical economic depres- 
The Egyptian kings planned 
mbs long before they died and 
lvantage of seasonal and other 
ployment periods between wars 

-e the work done. 
Some of those needed to prepare a 


post-war public works program are 
herwise occupied, and those not 
vholly absorbed in war work feel a 


itural hesitancy to attack a problem 
which has little drama and public ap- 
peal in these exciting days: and yet the 
ide work must be done now if any- 
The main task 
s to catch up on construction and re- 
pair deferred on the war. 
On the other hand, the pursuit of 
plans for the reconstruction of obsolete 
w dilapidated areas, for adequate sys- 
ems of transportation, for decent liv- 
ng and recreation facilities, and for 
other adequate public services which 
in emancipated society will demand 
should require no apology. 

We must assume, however, that most 
if the practical minds are fastened on 
the winning of the war, and only in- 
cidentally on the problems of peace. 
Few government officials are eager to 
spend money in wartime to prepare 
ind salt away specifications for future 
public works. At a time when ration- 
ing and priorities are the rule, and 
people are told to tighten their belts, 
anything that captious critics and jit- 
tery voters may criticize fills the politi- 
cians with misgivings. Municipalities 
pass the buck to the states, and the 
states to Washington. Washington au- 
thorizes agencies ill-equipped for the 
task to prepare an inventory of likely 
public improvements, which is nothing 
more than an endless list of projects, 
many of them extravagant or fantastic. 


A Task for Industry, Labor, 


and Government 


sp 
ing is to grow later. 


account of 


Post-war unemployment is also a 
eadache for industry and labor. Some 
industries are studying 
ost-war problems. Others are pre- 

cupied, dilatory, indifferent, or secre- 


srogressive 


By Rosert Moses 


Park Commissioner and 
Member, ( ity Planning Commission 


City of New York 


live. Contractors, most of whose 
equipment has been taken over by the 
Federal Government, assure us glibly 
that there will be plenty of good equip 


ment left after the war, no matter how 


Small business 


for such an eftort 


has no meeting plac 


ind American labor, 


which has never been particularly 


look fat 


eovern 


to research, does not 


The 


friendly 


enough ahead role of 


ment under these conditions becomes 
more urgent and important It is 
primarily to put at profitable work 


those released from the war effort dut 


ing the period in which industry is 
retooling 


shifting its gears idjusting 


long the war lasts, although there is its objectives, and resuming its re 
little solid basis for such confidence sponsibility to provide work for the 
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millions who, if a system of free en- 
terprise is to be preserved, belong in 
private as distinguished from public 


employment. 
How Many Will Need Jobs? 


none of 


measuring 


There various ways, 
them wholly 
the of needed post-wa public 
work, 


total of normal employment from the 


are 
satisfactory, of 
scope 


One method is to subtract the 


total of present employment, and to 
add to this figure those in the armed 
forces who will return and insist upon 
There are altogether too many 


jobs 
complications in this calculation, which 
adds up to a very high and disturbing 


figure in excess of what common sense 


would indicate There are persons 


presently employed, many of them 


women, who need not be employed 
after the war, and no one knows how 
fast our armed forces will return to 


civilian life 
the problem is from the angle of un- 


A better way to approach 


employment in the last depression. 
We may assume that at least the maxi- 
mum number of unemployed in, let 
us say, the year 1934 must be taken 
care of in the year after the war by 
public work while normal employ 


ment is being restored, and that this 
number will begin to taper off in the 
course of another year. 

The Civil Works Administration at 
its peak employed over 
This 
some 500,000 employe d on other pump- 
include 
workers and unemploy 
relegated home relief. In 
1934, as New York City Park Commis- 


80,000 relief 


{,000,000 per- 


sons does not include 


figure 


priming projects, nor does it 


white collar 
able s to 
sioner, | inherited about 
workers. We devised some 1,800 small 
stop-gap projects to keep these men 
busy until we could get together a staff 
competent to prepare specifications for 
real work This staff of 3,000 archi- 
tects, engineers, and field superinten- 
dents 


one of the largest design and 


inspection forces ever assembled in a 
short time, went to work on real plans, 
but it was many weeks after the 


CWA had faded into the TERA before 


we could establish an orderly proce- 


dure. 
Contract Jobs vs. Work Relief 


In the last depression government 
agencies also sponsored and spent great 
sums on public works other than relief 
projects, some wholly and some partly 
self-liquidating. All of my experience 
and personal convictions lead me to 
preter sizable contract jobs to work 
relief, but contracts have their limita- 
tions. Contracts are primarily adapted 
to fairly large projects. They aim at 
the employment of machines rather 
than men. Labor saving devices are 
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their visible symbol. On other 
hand, their benefits are spread over the 
whole country, and it is manifestly un- 
fair to measure their effect on employ- 
ment merely by those working at the 
location of the job. 

A mixed system of contract and 
work relief under which the contrac- 
tor is required to employ a majority 
of his men from work relief or veterans 
rolls has some manifest advantages 
and is suited to highway and related 
construction. One hundred dollars per 
month per man was the average for 
each CWA worker, and anywhere from 
$300 to $400 for each man on genuine 
major contract work. The cost of a 
straight contract system to employ all 
those out of work after the war, at 
prevailing rates of wages, would break 
any government. Major contract jobs 
therefore must be supplemented by 
small reconstruction and repair proj- 
ects involving force account and work 
relief. 

It will take a lot of money, federal, 
state, and local, to prepare detailed 
plans and specifications for worthwhile 
post-war public works projects. <A 
number of states and cities are work- 
ing on the subject. Some of them ac- 
tually have a substantial number of 
projects on the drafting boards or com- 
pleted. Others are approaching the 
subject in a very gingerly way, con- 
fining themselves largely to generaliza- 
tions, to mere lists of projects for future 
discussion, or to so-called preliminary 
plans, which are all right as far as 
they go but do not serve as a basis for 
advertising and letting contracts. 


The Proposed Boston-Washington 
Express Highway 


Let me give you an illustration of a 
really important post-war project upon 
which there has been substantial agree- 
ment by those concerned in the Fed- 
eral Government, the states, and the 
municipalities. This is the so-called 
Boston-Washington Express Highway, 
passing through and not around the 
principal urban centers on its way, 
and using where necessary parallel, al- 
ternative routes. This artery has been 
discussed over and over again. Ac- 
tually its origin goes back to Revolu- 
tionary times, and almost any well in- 
formed person will recall the trip made 
by the second President from his home 
in Massachusetts to the Capitol after 
he was notified of his election. Actual 
travel was in a more direct line in those 
days. 

At any rate, we have now reached the 
stage at which the Federal Government 
is willing to contribute half the cost 
of plans. In New York, this artery 
will be called the New England Thru- 


way. It will begin at the Connecticut 


line, parallel the Netw York, Ne 


Haven Railroad and the Boston Po 
Road through Westchester, ind pn, 
down into the heart of the Broy 
where in turn it will tie up with y, 
rious new and improved orougt 
fares leading through the city into Ney 


Jersey. Here New Jersey picks up th 
plan, and so on down to the Capito) 


An Unavoidable 
Responsibility 


This is only one of hundreds 
post-war highway projects, local ang 
regional, which should be planned 
this time by cooperation of federal 
state, and local authorities. We mus 
assume that the automobile industry 
will retool immediately after the wa 
and that it will turn out more cay 
after this retooling period than eve 
came off the assembly lines before 
These cars will be lighter, they will g 
farther on a gallon of gasoline, the 
will cost less, and we are told that they 
will go faster, which I hope will not 
be the case. The products of this great 
American industry are worthless unless 
government supplies the roads on 
which they are to run. Private enter 
prise cannot build these roads. This 
is an unavoidable responsibility of 
government and it should be antici 
pated now. Just as the motor car will 
be vastly improved, highway construc 
tion must also advance, and the lates: 
and best designs tested by war experi 
ence must be adopted. 

The same logic applies in other fields 
of public construction where full ad 
vantage should be taken of the latest 
materials, metals, and equipment, and 
where labor practices should also con 
form to new, higher, and more liberal 
standards. 

There is no sense in waiting until 
the war is over before attacking these 
problems. I do not advocate rejecting 
tearing down, and rebuilding every- 
thing in the country, nor long-range 
academic planning of works which di 
not commend themselves to the ave! 
age citizen and taxpayer. I ask only 
that we design now, because these 
plans will be needed and will create 
useful employment, projects which in 
the normal course of events we should 
have done anyway if it had not been 
for the war. 


A Tough Prospect—and a Tougher 


It will, of course, be asked where the 
funds are coming from for the actual 
construction. I do not know. No 
doubt federal, state, and municipal 
governments must all contribute. Some 
of the projects may be self-liquidating 
or partially self-liquidating, some will 
involve borrowing, and some can be 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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A general view of the Easterly plant with the Dorr clarifiers shown in the foreground 


EWAGE- TREATMENT plants 

are unique members of the pub- 

lic utility field, because their ef- 
fectiveness can be interpreted only by 
analytical measurements. Visual ob- 
servations of results are not always 
quantitative and do not lend them- 
selves to report work. Unlike water- 
purification plants, with a healthy and 
satisfied consumers group as living 
testimony to efficient operation, the 
sewage plant can only point to tech- 
nical figures. 

As the relatively pure effluent passes 
into the receiving body of water, the 
natural flow carries away the finished 
Therefore, production efh- 
ciencies of days past become only a 
matter of opinion, unless the written 
record tells the story. 


product. 


his article presents some significant 
monthly average measurements for 
1941. No attempt is made to give all 
the supporting figures, although many 
do represent direct meter readings and 
Jaboratory analyses. Interested parties 
can obtain complete reports directly 
from the author. These data indicate 
how the plant operates, what it does, 
and what results it produces. 


Heavy Industrial Load 


The Easterly sewage-treatment works, 
located on Lake Erie, handles the flow 
from an area accommodating some 770,- 
000 persons. A large portion of this 
flow consists of industrial wastes from 
steel mills, chemical works, forging 
shops, and the like. Besides the ex- 
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Cleveland's Largest Sewage-Treatment Plant Tells a 


Significant Story About the Activated Sludge Process 


By Joun J. Wirts 
Superintendent 


pected domestic load of a fairly strong 
it is estimated that 
pounds of iron, 8,000,000 pounds of 
oils, and 8,500,000 pounds of acids are 
contributed by the industries annually. 
The iron is usually in the form of fer- 
rous sulphate, the oils are a mixture of 


sewage, 5,000,000 


all types of cutting compounds and 
fats, including at times some fuel oil. 
The acids pickling 
liquors and waste plating solutions. 


consist of spent 

The plant has all the common unit 
processes of the usual activated sludge 
plant, that is, preparatory and primary 
devices coupled with aeration and final 
clarification. In 
other very important and unusual fea- 
tures are included in the design, be- 
cause the plant is located adjacent to 
a first-class residential area. 


addition, certain 


The plant is surrounded on three 
sides by single-family dwellings and 
apartment houses, which means that 
all operations are visible to the occu 
pants. All buildings within the plant 
conform to the same pleasing architec- 
tural treatment as seen in the accom 
panying photographs. The prepara- 
tory and primary processes are covered 
and stack ventilated, in order to pre- 
vent any unsightliness or odors. Addi- 
tional insurance for odor control is 
provided by pre-, intermediate-, and 


post-chlorination equipment, including 
provision for the chlorination of ven- 
tilation stack gases if necessary. The 
handling of large quantities of odorous 
and unsightly screenings is eliminated 
by the use of Chicago comminutors. 
This type of equipment represents a 
real advance in the art of sanitary en- 
gineering. It overcomes one of the 
troublesome, messy, and disagreeable 
problems that operators have had to 
meet in the past. All areas surround- 
buildings were graded, top 
under the 


particular feature was very helpful in 


ing the 


dressed, and lands aped 


origin il construction contracts 


establishing good public relations at 


the outset, because the average layman 


to smell with his eyes 


Flow Data 


As shown in the table accompanying, 


1S prone 


the average daily raw sewage flow com- 
puted on a yearly basis fluctuates be- 
tween 80 and go million gallons, de- 
pending on the variation in annual 


rainfall. This represents metered read- 
ings and is accurate to approximately 2 
per cent. Metered raw sewage passes 


through the primary tanks whereas the 
settled sewage receives complete treat- 
ment. The volume of return activated 


sludge has been increased, by experi- 
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ence gained, from 14 per cent In 1939 


0 25 per cent during 1941 and 1942 


\pplication of Air 


fhe application of air has been 
closely studied since early in 1939 in 
order to determine the minimum quan 
lity necessary for good operation. We 
have found that air applied at the rate 
of 1.0 to 1.2 cubic feet (50° F. and 29.4 
nches of mercury) per gallon of sew 
ige is the minimum that is required 
» maintain dissolved oxygen in the 
fluent end of the aeration tanks and 
o produce some nitrification in the 
final effluent Partial nitrification of 
the effluent by a nitrifying activated 
sludge is important flor two reasons. 
First, the reserve power in a nitrified 
wtivated sludge increases the ability 
of the process to resist shock loads 
caused by industrial wastes or storm 
flows. Second, an oxidizing or nitrify- 
ing activated sludge can be concen- 
This fea- 
ture is desirable because all the excess 
tivated sludge, plus primary fresh 
solids and grease, are pumped thirteen 
miles to the Southerly plant for com- 
plete disposal. 


trated in the primary tanks. 


There are no special 
concentration tanks for activated sludge 
it the Easterly site. he primary 
tanks perform the dual service of con- 
centration of activated sludge and re- 
moval of primary solids. 


Looking further in the table, you 


Excess Air Suspended Solids Biochemical Oxygen Demand Alkalir 
Returt Sludge Applied ppm ppm : ppm 
ned Cu Raw Settled Effluent Raw Settled Effluent Raw Sett! 
0.80 0.90 160 11.6 137 102 18. 9 140 136 10 
29 0.58 0.98 252 273 8 147 120 17.5 152 134 102 

) 0.81 1.31 279 149 18.6 156 87 20.8 131 118 7 
41 1.03 1.43 281 72 15.0 153 99 17 141 131 80 
36 1.08 1.07 258 169 9.2 149 102 10.7 123 123 77 
44 1.17 1.08 259 115 7.3 144 69 5.9 125 11 re 

5 1 06 1.07 258 106 6.7 139 52 4.7 121 107 39 
t ) 07 1.25 49 118 9.1 154 70 13.6 133 118 61 

1.02 1 22 128 8.8 157 81 12.8 121 104 

( 1 08 1 18 57 173 13.4 184 110 18.2 134 117 65 

s 0 86 1.17 272 194 4.5 173 117 16.7 126 124 *. 
> « 1.92 612 386 44.8 251 03 30.3 194 180 13¢ 
0 00 070 102 38 +0 gO 12 09 62 60 12 

094 14 259 160 11.2 154 92 14.3 132 120 . 
38°, red) (96°) red) (40°; red) (91°% red) (9% red 

l type of flow. the treatment given, and the results obtained during operatior O41 
will note that the reduction of sus- total iron content of the raw sewage 


pended solids in the primary tanks 
iveraged 38 per cent and the over-all 
removal was 96 per cent fot the year. 
Likewise the table shows a primary re 
moval of biochemical oxygen demand 
of 4o per cent with an over-all removal 


ot over go per cent. 


Industrial Wastes 


\ measure of the contributing in 
dustrial wastes also is shown. The 


4n Army bomber in the sky and the treat- 
ment plant below both furnish protection 
to Cleveland and the adjoining area 


ACTIVATED SLUDGE 


for the year 1941 Was over 21 ppm 
This is believed to be the highest re. 
ported iron analysis in the United 
States for a plant treating fifty million 
gallons daily or better. Notice also 
the consistent reduction in alkalinity 
due to oxidation in the aeration prog 
ess. Here the conversion of fats, oxi 
dation of nitrogen, and production of 
carbon dioxide are carried on continu 
ously. 


Bacteria Reductions 


B. Coli reductions shown are the 
usual results obtained. By adequate 
effluent chlorination during the sum- 
mer months the reduction is substan- 
tially complete. With a dosage of four 
to five ppm, the residual chlorine in 
the effluents runs between 0.5 to 1.5 
ppm. One and one-half parts per 
million of residual chlorine is the 
minimum quantity that will oxidize 
and destroy the virus of poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis). Consistent bac- 
terial removals of over gg per cent are 
easily reached in the activated sludge 
process with effluent chlorination. 

The organization of Havens and 
Emerson, successors to George B. Gas- 
coigne, designed and supervised the 
construction of this plant. Commis 
sioner J. W. Ellms is head of the Di- 
vision of Sewage Disposal at Cleveland. 


MIXED LIQUOR Presumptive B. Coli 


Total Iron Total ixed Vol. Suspended Suspended Sludge Indicated Number 
ppm Solids Solids Solids Solids Solids Inde:: 1000 per ml. 
Raw Settled Effluent ppm ppm ‘ ppm ppm MI./Cram Raw Effluent % Red 

January 17 10 os 13370 5090 61.9 12°80 2970 60 253 2.40 99.1 
February 12 u 0.6 11720 4510 61.5 11080 2610 73 : 
March... 13690 5760 58.7 13340 3130 57 sans 
April ret 29 15 2.0 11300 4530 59.9 10700 2610 oF 100 0.55 99.5 
May das 25 12 1.5 6870 2800 59.2 6280 1840 59 80 1.50 98.1 
June . 29 17 1.0 7860 3400 56.7 7330 2070 51 235 2.39 99.0 
July 7 19 13 os 6950 3000 56.8 6360 1670 61 300 2.20 99.3 
August wats a4 14 0.7 7520 3270 56.5 6770 1770 95 295 1.28 99.6 
September NGbe 15 13 0.9 7940 3240 59.2 7260 1830 112 
Ootober 18 14 0.9 8910 3600 58.6 8240 1940 7 253 1.72 99.3 
November 22 4 1.4 8200 3250 60.4 7490 1780 65 70 0.55 99.2 
December 22 12 1.4 9820 3850 60.8 9090 1930 76 100 1.00 99.0 
Maximum daily 75 30 5.2 16730 6660 66.5 15250 3580 135 1000 10.00 
Minimum daily 2 2 0.4 5150 1980 52.8 4760 1290 45 10 0.10 
Average, 1941 21.1 13.0 1.1 9510 3870 59.3 8890 2180 7 187 1.51 99.2 

(38% red) (95°% red) 


Continuing the story on the 1941 operation, notice the high iron content in the raw sewage—an extremely heavy loading for la 


plants handling all types of sewage. 
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One small Kent village turned in this tremendous dump of scrap metal 


Children carried, women canvassed, 


scrap metal film show and a scrap metal dance on the village green 


How Britain Drives for Serap Metal 


A* ACCOUNT in the issue for last 
October of THE AMERICAN 
reached the Publicity Officer of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, Lon- 
don—the British Ministry charged 
with the job of maintaining the supply 
of scrap metal to British foundries and 
steel works. He writes: 

“IT was filled with envy as I read of 
Nebraska’s war trophies, broken ma- 
chinery, and the like being given up 
to swell a total collection which reached 
the truly staggering per head weight of 
g6 pounds. What rich, virgin soil! 

“Throughout Britain is a network of 
Recovery Officers, each with a small, 
trained staff, each set to comb his area 
and send back his quota of scrap metal. 

“We have already stripped all the 
steel from buildings so blitzed as to 
warrant demolition—that gave us sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons. We have 
acquired the nation’s gates and rail- 
ings by order—so far, about 400,000 
tons of this iron has gone back to the 
melting pot, and another 200,000 tons 
or so will soon be gathered. We have 
dug up old tramlines, scoured our 
shipyards, organized regular recovery 
trom mines and other industries. Spe- 
cial appeals have been made to farmers. 
\n order has been made for the com- 
pulsory disclosure of all metal suitable 
lor scrap in lots of three tons or more. 
[he housewives are organized street by 
treet, by voluntary stewards, to turn 
ut old metal and to save every can. 
We dismantle disused factories, break 


p discarded cars. Railwaymen work- 
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ing on the lines bring back nuts and 
bolts, and pieces of broken coupling. 
Every source is tapped. 


Five Mobile Teams of Scrap- 


Gatherers 


“Despite this systematic drive for 
have yet 
There are five mobile teams, scouring 
Britain county by 
every acre, calling at every farm, fac 


tory, blacksmith, garage, and business. 


scrap, we another method 


county, covering 


The teams consist each of nine women, 
one of whom is the leader, and anothe1 
an expert in publicity. 
years’ steady flogging, the Devonshire 
town of Newton Abbott (15,000 souls) 
turned 
metal and a considerable pile of rub- 
ber the other day. This, at 19 pounds 
per head, would 
Nebraska's 96 pounds, except that New- 
ton Abbott's metal from 
people’s houses. We had 
time to work out averages, but Devon's 


Despite three 


nevertheless out 126 tons of 


not compare with 
was entirely 
have not 


average would be increased very con 
siderably taking in the big stuff. 

“The Abbot of Buckfast Abbey, for 
example, gave us a quantity of steel 
left over after the recent completion 
The Bene 


this abbey 


of this amazing building. 
dictine brothers have built 
themselves. They began in 1907 and 
have just finished a beautiful and in 
spiring edifice. The Royal Navy 
helped the Devon women’s team by 


digging out of the sand of a certain 


and others organized a 
off-shore island a number of old prac- 
tice guns, loaded them into’ barges, 


and brought them ashore. One farme: 


gave a century-old threshing engine; 
the heavy 
buried in 


old 


metal base of an old anvil 


concrete, was dynamited 


German submarines wert 


An 


blown up and salvaged. 


Some 


wrecked ship was 
In the neigh 


disused 


gifted. 


boring county of Somerset a 


railway line, used by holiday 


makers, 


Once 


was dismantled — metals, 


sleepers, signalling system, stations, 
halts and inte 
trucks, rolling back on its tail. ‘The 


dockside, where the 


yards—and_ loaded 
tail finished at a 
metal was shipped straight across to 
South Wales foundries. 

“We have to work hard for our ton 
because the ground has been 
Yet we 


It is simply neces 


nage, 
well combed already. always 
get a good yield. 
sary to tell people why the scrap is 
We talk in 
terms of war weapons, ask a small town 
for fifty 


tanks, or enough metal for a corvett 


wanted, and out it comes. 


tons to make two medium 


or two six-inch guns, This appeal is 


very successful with the schools, which 


are of course separately tackled, each 
being given its target in terms of wat 
weapons. 
“Women are 
work. They are 
make their appeal cleverly, and soon 
knowledge 
Incessantly traveling, living 


a hard life but 


used extensively on this 
intensely patriotic, 
master the metallurgical 
necessary. 
in suit-cases, they have 


an interesting one. 
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Price Control on a 


Wartime Water-Works Project 


Tampa, Fla., Saves $167,000 by Careful Engine. ring 


and Management on Vital Municipal Construction 


By Guienn E. Hanns 


Resident Engineer 
Burns and McDonnell Engineering Co. 


HE city of Tampa saved nearly 

$167,000 in its new vitally 

needed  water-works project. 
This was made possible by a scientific 
analysis of the distribution system and 
the negotiation of a unique construc 
tion contract The savings represent 
approximately 11 per cent of the entire 
cost. They were realized in the face 
of rising costs, labor shortages, expand 
ing needs due to defense projects in 
the area, and critical shortages of ma- 
terial Phis project enabled Tampa 
to meet the critical demands for more 
water and better pressures required 
not only for her vital war industries 
and military establishments, but also 


for her expanding civilian population 
The Effect of War 


The fine natural facilities of Tampa 
have been made apparent to the Fed- 
eral Government for war industries, 
for airports, and for training centers. 
When the great lend-lease program 
was inaugurated, Tampa's existing war 
industries grew by leaps and bounds, 
and subsequent developments have 
continued to expand the city and in- 
flate her population, 

The demand for water and for ser 
vices grew much more rapidly than 
the normal budget would allow for 
expansion. Not only were more ser- 
vice mains necessary to serve the grow- 


your CAR! 


panes 


ing areas, but more and larger trunk 
mains were urgently required as well. 
In spite of the greater volume of water 
pumped at higher pressures from the 
main pumping station on the Hills- 
borough River, low pressures persisted 
and service became poor at the ex- 
tremities of the system. Many homes 
could not obtain water above the first 
floor, and the nearby military establish- 
ment found it necessary install 
booster pumps to fill its elevated tank. 

The city recognized its problem in 
ample time, but before construction 
could begin many financial obstacles 
had to be surmounted to obtain money 
for the large construction program an- 
ticipated. Legislation had to be passed 
and bonds had to be sold. 


Plans were prepared by the Water 
Department, and bids on the work 
were requested before the bonds were 
issued and the necessary legislation for 
same was passed. As soon as the funds 
were obtained, the firm of Burns and 


Problems resulting from high water table were overcome by dewatering with 


Griffin Wellpoints. 
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McDonnell Engineering Co., Kansas 
City consulting engineers, was em. 
ployed to review and study the plans 
and specifications for adequacy and 
economy, and to bring them up to date 
for the new war requirements. 

Burns and McDonnell studied the 
distribution system, using new and 
highly accurate methods of analysis, 
and recommended certain economies 
in pipe sizes that resulted in a saving 
to the city of $97,235. At the same 
time the analysis revealed that main 
extensions in other parts of the system 
were absolutely necessary to provide 
adequate service at all hours of the 
day to all consumers. In addition, the 
need of more elevated storage on the 
system and more clearwell storage at 
the pumping station was made evi- 
dent. 

As mentioned previously, bids al- 
ready were received, based upon the 
original plans prepared by city forces, 
the low bidder was determined, but the 
contracts were not awarded. In the 
proposals the city reserved the right 
to hold the bids for go days from date 
of opening. In that go-day period pro- 
vided in the proposals, the bonds were 
passed, and Burns and McDonnell’s 
studies were completed. 


Contract Negotiations 


# Because the defense program was al- 
ready under way, it was not deemed 
advisable to re-advertise for bids. It 
was obvious that the loss of time re- 
quired in preparing new plans and 
specifications and receiving new bids 
would result in a considerable increase 
in the cost of the project due to the 
rising cost of labor and materials at 
that time. 

Through the efforts of the Mayor 
and City Attorney, and with the co- 
operation of the Board of Representa- 
tives, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
other civic bodies, a special contract 


| 
%- =. 
~, 


tiated with Boyce-Cone and 


eat local contractors, to manage, 
9s yees of the city, the construc- 
tion he pipe line extensions, their 
fee ¢ based upon a percentage of 
he orginal low bids received with ad- 
‘as s according to the unit prices 
set f in the original low bids. Also, 
‘he contractors (acting as construction 
man s) made a guarantee, sup- 
ported by bond in an amount equal to 
about two-thirds of their fees, that the 
cost the job would not exceed the 
amount of the low bids after being 


,djusted according to the unit prices 
set forth therein. In addition to man- 
aging construction, the construction 
rs were to furnish all tools and 
equipment, such as cranes, draglines, 
trucks, trenching machines, backfilling 
machines, and tapping machines, re- 
iired for the the 


man 


construction of 


\s a reward for efficient manage- 
ment, the construction managers were 
to receive in addition to their fee, one- 
third of all saving in the actual cost of 
the project below the “Guaranteed 
|.imit of Cost.” 


Saved Money and Time 


This type of negotiated contract, 
though new and unique in its applica- 
tion, has worked out very satisfactorily. 
It is reasonable to assume that the very 
minimum for which the job could 
been done under the original 
$1,545,573. The actual 
cost of this project, now complete, was 
$1,441,065—a saving of $104,508, one- 
third of which went to the contractors 
for efficient management and _ two- 
thirds, or $69,672, remained with the 
city. In addition, the city saved the 
cost of the higher bids that would have 
been received later and the expense of 
re-advertising. 


have 
contract is 


Another saving that has become in- 
creasingly apparent is the time saved 
and utilized prior to our entry into 
the war, when the new restrictions on 
vital materials were into effect. 


put 


1 24-inch line makes an underwater crossing as part of 


Installing a hydrant to strengthen the fire 
protection 


facilities 


The entire project might have col 
lapsed had the project been delayed 
as much as go The 
very fortunate in obtaining 
the vital material 
strain on war industries was felt. 
few 


days. city was 
most of 
before the great 
Ina 
instances, however, it was neces 
sary to obtain high priorities for the 
materials required to serve the war in 


dustries and training centers 


Construction Problems 


The construction manager had many 
problems to overcome. For example, 
he had to lay approximately half the 
mains below the water table in a fine 
sand that flows when saturated. Where 
progress was necessarily slow and work 
ing conditions cramped, the Griffin 
Wellpoint System of dewatering proved 
valuable. However, where space was 
available, it was more 
excavate with cranes a wide trench a 
foot or so below grade and to drain 
the trench with pumps, or by gravity. 


economical to 


Tampa's water distribution program. 
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A close-up of the Molox mechanical joint pipe used for 


One outstanding construction prob- 
lem was encountered in laying a 24- 
inch main Hillsborough 
River. The main had to be laid below 
the grade of future channel improve- 
ments, 


across the 


necessitating considerable ex- 
in rock. The trench for the 
pipe was excavated under water with 
a crane 


cavation 


mounted on a barge and 
equipped with a clam-shell bucket 
After 
pipe was drawn into place by using 
skid the bank 


where the sections of Molox pipe were 


the trench was excavated, the 


rails installed on west 


assembled. Barrels were attached in 
sufhicient quantity to relieve g5 per cent 
of the weight of the pipe, and the pipe 
was pulled across the cable. 
installed 


After all the pipe had 
and before the barrels 


river by 
been 
were released, 
position of the pipe in the trench was 
checked by a walked its 
entire length under wate The pipe 
per 


diver who 


was then tested to 50 pounds 


After the 
the 


square inch with air. river 


crossing was tied into remainder 


of the 
tested by 


system, the section 


the 


Was again 


usual hydrostatic test 


described above 


Eliminates Vulnerable Spots 


More than 100 new Mathews fire 
hydrants were installed throughout the 
city improving fire protection and re- 
ducing insurance. The hydrants were 
4¥-inch nozzle steamer hydrants fut 
nished with frost jackets. ; 

Before the improvements were made, 
a single go-inch pipe line two miles 
long connected the water plant to the 


This 


because a 


distribution system was con 


vulnerable 
either by 


sidered failure 
of this 
through 


entire city out of water, 


act ident or 
throw the 
In addition, 


main, 
sabotage, would 
the go-inch main was so heavily en 
crusted that its capacity was reduced 
over 40 per cent, causing an excessive 
loss of pressure from the pumping sta 
Plans 
provided for a new main, 36 inches in 


tion to the distribution system 


Concluded on page 71) 


a 


this crossing. 
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pli ISBURGH beg 


in planning fon 


t program of Public Works fon 
Post-War Construction over a_ 
vo, less than two months after the at 
tack on Pearl Harbor \s public mat 
ers go, particularly in the first’ year 


ol 


mayor war, substantial 


POVTCSS 
| 


plans \ 


factory administrative process has been 


has been made in the 


Salis 


secured by which each bureau and de 


partment can and will submit 


make total 
program that can then be put in 
sequential order 


its pro 


Tam to up a city long 


flor construction in 
iny given post-war year, in relation to 
the need of a specific project and the 
city’s ability to pay tor it 


Steps in the Program 


The program has reached its present 
stage by the following steps 


ittsbursh’s Post-War Program 


By H. Buente 


Chiel Engineer 


On 
nelius D. 
cliscuss al 
were present 
ments ot 
Works, City 
the Public 
National 


ment setting 


January 
Scully 


post wal 


County 
Public 


Works 
Resources 
The Mayor issued a typewritten state- 
forth 


28, 1942. 
held a 


members ol 


his 


position in the matter. 


During February 


nated the 


Below: 
Water 


Planning 


the 


At left: 
quesne 


Two 
Street River 
prove ment 


Planning, 
Works, 
Planning, as well as representatives of 
Reserve 
Planning 


very 


M: 
Commission 


Department of City Planning 


Mayon 
conterence 


program, al 


the 


and 


advanced 


sections of 


Front 


and 


Cor- 


which 
City 
Council, representatives of the Depart 
County 
City 


the 
Board. 


desig 


as 


Model of Du 
Way Boulevard 


the 
Im 


to 
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the agency to prepare both 


program as to sequence and als 
cial 


to determine the siz 

the program in each year for seve; 
vears after 


studies 


the war ends. 


Joint Committee of City and 
County Planning Commissions 


The Mayor arranged with membe 
of the Board of Allegheny Count 
Commissioners, the County Planning 
Commission, and the City Planning 


Commission for a joint committee o 
members of the County and City Plan 
ning Commissions to consider city and 
county projects. 

On 1942, the Mayor 
submitted his departmental estimates 
for the 1943 budget and, in his trans 
mitting letter, stated that he woul 
“shortly submit a capital budget pro 
viding for present planning for futur 
public works and financed by the « 
customed method of financing long 
term improvements. .. .” 

During November, at a joint meet 
ing of the Mayor and City Counci 
with the City Planning Commission 
there was under discussion the entir 
program of current planning of the 
Department of City Planning as wel 
as the proposed extraordinary 
ning for post-war construction, whic 
will require an enlarged staff and th: 
allocation of special funds. 

Throughout the last twelve months 
many prospectuses have been prepared 
by various departments and_ bureaus 
of the city and channeled through the 
Departments of Public Works and City 
Planning. 

Pittsburgh City Council is now con 
sidering ordinances to provide funds 
for the employment of additional stafi 
in the Department of City Planning 
and the Department of Public Works 
where the contract plans and specifica: 
tions will be prepared. 


November 10, 


Major Projects 


Plans call for a post-war program o! 
street repaving, set-back of curbs for 
widened roadways, and street widen 
ing. This program, which can be got 
ten under way quickly, will be greater 
than usual because of restricted activi- 
ties during the war. 
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Parking Space for Water Street Boulevard 


In addition, some of the major pro] 


will be: 
1) Urban Redevelopment Plans ot 
areas determined by depiction of data 


wcumulated by a Land Use Survey ex 
rending over the years from 1938 to 1942: 


b) Plans for National Historic Site at 
the juncture of the Allegheny and Monon- 
vahela Rivers to exhibit the remains of 
former Fort Pitt, built in 1759 to 1761; 


c) The recommendation of Designs 
for Seven Traffic Interchanges on the east 
half of the proposed relocation for na 
tional Routes 22 and go through the 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh District, and 
other work on this route in cooperation 
with the county and state; 


d) Studies and plans to Solve the 
Curb Parking Problem, particularly in 
the downtown area—these to include the 
possibility of city-owned cage-type park 
ing garages, close to the Inner Trath 
Loop; 

(e) Studies for the Rerouting of Mass 
Transportation Facilities; 


(f) Plans for completion of the Inne 
and Outer Loops of the Inter-District 
Traffic Circuit.* 


*See map on the front cover of this issue 
ot THe American City. Certain photographs 
of completed portions of these loops are pic- 
tured herewith, the numbers corresponding 
with the sites indicated on the cover. Photo- 
graphs 3, 4, and 5 were furnished by Pitts- 
burgh’s Department of City Planning; 1, 2, 6, 
ind 7 are by the courtesy of the Allegheny 
County Works Department 
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Before 


The Traffic Circuit Loops 


These loops were first conceived 
in 1921 and were advanced publicly by 
the City Planning Commission in 1925. 

On the Inner Loop, Grant Street 
was widened and straightened in 1925 
1928, and 1ggo. \ 
Water Street (Monogahela Riverfront) 


Improvement was completed in 1940, 


portion of the 


and a portion of the Duquesne Way 
(Allegheny Rivertront) 
is nearing completion in 1943. 

On the Outer 
Bridge and Tunnels were completed 


Improvement 


Loop, the Liberty 
in 1928; one block of a new street was 
opened to make North 
tinuous in 1928; Saw Mill Run Boule 
vard was built from the Liberty Tun 
Banksville Road Circle in 
1931; the West End Bridge and ap 
proaches were built in 1932; 
tract drawings have been completed 


Avenue con 


nels to the 
and con 
by the state of Pennsylvania for the 
construction of Saw Mill Run Boule 
vard from the Banksville Road Circle 
to the West End Bridge. 

The completion of the Inner and 
Outer Loops of the Inter-District ‘Traf 
fic Circuit will be 
early post-war period. 


scheduled for the 
Their comple 


tion date will depend upon the ability 


and 


After 


them 


of the city and county to finance 


Relocated National 


30, Coming trom the East 


Routes 22 and 


are cted 


to be located along the north bank 
of the Monongahela River; will con 
nect to Water Street and use Water 
Street to the point of the rivers; then 


cross the Monongahela River and pass 
under the Mt. Washington Hill 
by tunnel to the Banksville 


Lop 


Road 


Circle, thus using one side of the In 
ner Loop and intersecting twice, the 
QOute1 Loop; in so doing, the loops 


planned in 1921 will be used in the 


most modern manner for distribution 


of trafic in connection with two great 


national routes where they traverse 
the heart of the Pittsburgh Metropol 


tan District. 


Looking Ahead 


\s Mayor Scully pointed out in his 
recent budget message, “The city gov 
ernment will fail in 
people of Pittsburgh should it let these 


its duties to the 


vears go by without concern tor 


the future, when far-reaching post-war 


Wal 


readjustment must be made 


The municipal administration and 


the Department of City Planning ar 
failure shall not 


determined that such 


take place 
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Unwise Tax Limitation Laws 


REVIEW of the effects on munic! 
pal 


government of over-all 


limitations, and a presentation of evi- 
dence that such measures constitute a 
negative approach to tax reform have 
been made available in pamphlet form 


by the American Municipal Associa- 

tion.* The author, G. M. Morris, sum- 

marizes his conclusions as follows: 
“The movement for over-all tax 


rate limits is essentially the product of 
a well-organized and articulate group 


of real estate operators and property 
at 
relief from real estate taxes at any cost. 


owners aimed a single objective— 
The scheme does not bring about im- 


portant governmental economies 


or 
lasting reductions in the total tax bur- 
den, but rather so disrupts public 
finances and services as to threaten the 


A uni 


form, inflexible limit deprives the fiscal 


existence of local government 


system of the flexibility required for 
adaptation and 


to social 


changing 


economic conditions, and fails to 


low for differences in community needs 


ind community resources. Although 
some replacement revenues may be 
eventually found, the immediate ef- 
* See page 93 of this issue 


tax 


fect 


tailment of essential 
services. 
injure municipal credit. 


run, the effect on local governmental 


finances is cumulative as a result of 


postponement of capital improve- 
ments, curtailment of maintenance, in- 
crease in operating deficits, and devious 
methods of financial operations forced 
upon public officials. 

“All the purported objectives of the 
proponents of tax limitation have been 
achieved in a number of states without 
the resorting to tax limits and its at- 
‘endant disastrous effects upon local 
governments, particularly municipali- 
ties. Proponents of tax limitations pro- 
pose to limit income from a particular 
source and thus solve by indirection 
the problem of increasing expenditures 
of public funds. Similarly a man may 
be taught to write with his left hand 
by cutting off his right. If economy is 
the object it should be approached di- 
rectly rather than indirectly. To at- 
tempt to promote economy by tax limi- 
tation ‘foment a tax strike in 
euphonious disguise.’ Curtailment of 
future taxation 


is to 


services and increased 
ire the products.” 


Publie Building 


to Come 


Continued from page 46) 

paid out of current taxes. I admit that 
these bills will be presented to the tax- 
payer at a time when we are beginning 


to liquidate a tremendous war debt. 


It is a tough prospect to face, but 
there is one prospect which much 
tougher. That is the prospect, and I 
the inevitability, tre 
mendous, wasteful, and debilitating re- 
lief program hastily devised, badly 
conceived, poorly executed, and enor- 
mously expensive. We have got to 
face these two alternatives for a period 
of about two years after 


is 


might say of a 


the war, and 
we can't safely assume that private en- 
terprise can meet the problem in this 
period. It gets down to public works 
or straight relief, and I think all sensi- 
ble people will concede that the least 


we can do now is to get ready for 
public works 

From an address before the Conference 
of Highway Officials of the North Atlantic 
States, February 17. 194% 
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Pentagon 


669. VEN Washington, surfeited with 

4 bigness in all its forms, is im- 
pressed by the Pentagon Building, and 
with good reason,” says The Architec- 
tural Forum, in a 15-page, handsomely 
illustrated article, in its January 1943 
issue, the introductory paragraphs of 
which follow: 


“The 


super. 


Pentagon is not big—it is 
It is the largest office building 
the world. Its population is stag- 
gering (40,000 capacity). The equiva- 
lent of a small city sits down to lunch 
in its cafeterias every day. A truck 
road winds unseen through its bowels. 
(And even Washingtonians, long habi- 
tuated to miles of labyrinthine corri- 
dors, finds it large enough to be con- 
fusing. 


“For so important a building, the 
Pentagon was designed in a_ rather 
curious way, and equally odd is the 
manner in which it got its name and 
shape. About the building's exterior, 
the less said the better: in essence it is 


is reduction and substantial cur- 
governmental 
Over-all limitations seriously 
In the long 


The War Department's 
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Noise Abatement Awards 
As War Contribution 


N the interest of manpower 
vation and as an aid to wa 
duction, the National Noise Abat: men 


Council plans to make four awarcs this 
year for outstanding civic achievemen; 
in the reduction of needless nois 

An award will be given the city jn 
each of four population groups which 
submits on or before July 1, 194%. the 


most convincing evidence of accor 
plishment in the elimination 0! 


un 
necessary street noise and the contro] 
of noises in industry, offices, and the 


home during the period June 7, i942 
to June 5, 1943, and in the obser 
vance of National Noise Abatement 
Week, May go to June 5, 1943. 

“We know that excessive and un 
necessary noise is a definite deterrent 
to the war effort,”’ said Sam L. Hooper, 
President of the Council, “especially 
when it occurs in war industry, in of 
fices engaged in executive and clerical 
work incident to war production, and 
in or about homes where war workers 
live and must get essential sleep and 
rest.” 


0 


Cities wishing to compete for the award in 
their group should contact the Committee on 
Awards, National Noise Abatement Council! 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. All 
cities or towns are eligible. 


Building 


the official Washington front, stretched 
thin to cover 4,600 running feet of 
facade. It is presented here because 
a building so enormous takes on an 
entirely new quality of interest and ex- 
citement, a quality which depends not 
on the “architecture” but on its size 
and the problems that go with it. 

“One thing that happens when a 
building for 40,000 people is put up, 
appears in the model photograph: a 
fantastic network of roads, cloverleafs, 
underpasses and overpasses. This in- 
fluence is not confined to the site, gen- 
erous as the 400-acre site happens to be. 
For miles around the results of build 
ing the Pentagon are visible: the re- 
claimed slums, the broad roads, and 
the new, integrated approaches to the 
capital. Perhaps the greatest lesson of 
the Pentagon is here: as building ap 
proaches the scale technically feasible, 
the distinction between architecture 
and city planning vanishes. Despite its 
shortcomings, the Pentagon give a rea! 
foretaste of the future.” 


| 
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Plan and model showing network of roads, cloverleafs, underpasses, and overpasses 
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Lowerin 


Under 


a Water 


Pp ressure 


lee Blocks Used to Lower a Key Supply Main 


Beneath New Street Grade in Augusta, Ga. 


HAL would you do if vou 
discovered that you had to 
lower goo feet of cast iron 
youl 


from storage 


main leading 
reservoir to the filter plant and vou 
leave the 


the 


had to 
That is 


I wiggs, 


knew that you 
main in Operation? 
problem that faced John 
(Assistant City Engineer of Augusta, 
(a last 
way he handled it. 


Specifically, he had to lower the 


summer and this is the 


main a maximum of 26 inches at 
one end and substantially nothing 
at the other without disturbing the 
The main 


was under 22 pounds pressure and 


filter-plant operation. 
laid on a general 4 per cent grade. 
On leaving the reservoir it ran in 
a southeasterly direction to a 45 ce 
thence in an easterly 


gree ell and 


direction to the filter plant. 


Used Method Previously 


Mr. Iwiggs concluded that this 
operation alter the 
length of the line enough to make 


would not 


difference 


any 
pulled out of the bag an old trick 


Consequently he 


that he had used previously under 
difficult conditions and decided to 
lower the main by the use of ice 
blocks. He stated that he used this 
method as far back as 1918, but 
never before has he had occasion 
to use it On water mains. 


In performing the work, he di- 
rected his men to excavate a trench 
to the required grade, leaving a 
three-foot plug of earth under each 
bell. A g00-pound block of ice was 
then placed under the middle sec- 
tion of each length of pipe with the 
block approx- 
imately two inches below grade. 
Workmen then gradually removed 
the dirt from under each bell simul- 
until the ice 
carry the load. From then on the 
sun did the balance of the lowering 


bottom of the ice 


taneously was seen to 


work. 


Operations started at g A.M. and 
were completed at 8 P.M. ‘The 
highest temperature recorded was 
g4 degrees. The work required the 
use of 3,g00 pounds of ice. No leaks 
occurred in the entire line, although 
precautions were taken to drive up 


A close-up of the blocks of ice beneath the pipe. 
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The trench was excavated to the required 

grade with mounds of earth left beneath 

each joint. Ice was placed at the mid- 

point of each pipe and the remaining 
dirt was gradually removed. 


the lead joints before backfilling the 
trench. 


Water Works Recently 


Improved 


Augusta’s water-treatment plant 
and pumping station was enlarged 
and rehabilitated in 1941 at a cost 
of nearly $500,000. The principal! 
equipment that was installed dur- 
ing this construction period con- 
sisted of two new Dayton-Dowd 
centrifugal pumps each having a 
capacity of 5,000 gpm and driven 
by 7oo-hp water wheels. Four ele« 
trically driven centrifugal pumps 
had been installed previously, two 
with a capacity of 4,200 gpm, and 
two of 3,600 gpm. 

The plant has 133 miles of cas‘ 
iron water mains and affords a su; 
ply for nearly 15,000 customers as 
well as important military estab- 
lishments. 

Ernest E. Pund is City Enginee 
for Augusta. M. B. Cooper is thi 
superintendent of the Water 
Works. 
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New Wrinkles 


in Rail Removal 


Hartford, Conn., Uses a Pneumatic Hammer 


to Speed Removal and to Lower Costs 


HEN Hartford started its rail- 
removal program last summer, 
City Engineer Robert J. Ross 
decided to authorize the use of a rela- 
new method that has been en- 


deal popularity 


tively 


joying a great of 


umong Eastern municipalities. ‘This 
method involves the use of a powerful 
pavement breaker that loosens the 
s from the concrete bed. 
Hartford had about 490,000 lineal 
feet of trolley rails in the streets that 
re not being, and could not be, 


used in any practical scheme of street 
car transportation. ‘These 
pound rails g inches deep. 


jority were on improved paved streets, 


were 


125 


The ma- 


surfaced mainly by sheet asphalt or 
eranite block, and with a 6-inch con- 
base. On certain of these streets 
the rails only needed to be channeled 
out and the pavement, disturbed by 
the rail-removal, repaired. However, a 
good portion of Main Street had to be 
entirely resurfaced. 


crete 


[hree contracts were required for 
this salvage job. The first was awarded 
by the government through WPA and 
called for breaking out the pavement 
along each rail to the top of ties; cut- 
ting the rails into and 15-foot 
lengths; removing rails, spikes, and 
similar material to a designated ship- 
ping point in Hartford; and cleaning 
and preparing the resultant strips for 
laying of new pavement base and wear- 
ing surface. 

Subsequently the city awarded two 
contracts, one for resurfacing a section 
of Main Street one mile long, and one 
lor restoring the paving disturbed by 
rail removal on other streets. 


10- 


Breaking Concrete 


The breaking of the channel along- 
side each rail was awarded as a sep- 
arate sub-contract to the Ace Concrete 
Cutting Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
principal equipment was a pneumatic 
iammer powered by a truck-mounted 
\chramm 220 (acutal) pneumatic com- 
ressor. The hammer for this type of 
work had a three-inch face and was 
capable of delivering 60 blows per 
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ot 
The 
would cut g-inch 
strike a the rail 
itself in order to jar it loose and break 
One 
maximum of 


minute at an estimated pressure 
10,000 pounds pet square inch 
machine about a 


trench and blow on 
its bond with the adjoining slab. 
crew could break out a 
2,000 feet per day when operating con 
ditions were favorable. 

The blows were strong enough to 
shear the concrete rather than to shat 
ter it and weaken the adjoining slab. 
The machine the 
sharp, distinct line and reduced the 


concrete practically to its original ag- 


cul pavement to a 


gregate, making subsequent disposal 
easy. This sharp, shearing impact also 
did no damage the underground 
utilities as often is the case when the 


heavy, crush- 


to 


concrete is broken by a 
The 


mained undisturbed. 


ing blow. sub-grade also re 


first 
work 


This type of equipment was 
on 


breaking out sections of slab for the 


used highway-maintenance 
purpose of installing signals or other 
devices. It also has had extensive use 
for installing traffic dividers on certain 
of New York’s parkways. 


Procedure 


The work consisted principally of 

the following steps: 

Removal of the g-inch asphalt wearing 
surface about g inches wide by the 
use of pneumatic asphalt cutters; 

Breaking the 6-inch concrete base with 
the pneumatic hammer; 

Cleaning out the broken and 

pulling spikes; 

Cutting and removing the rails; 


paving 


Restoring the base and resurfacing with 

asphalt. 

Hartford experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining the asphalt required for 
the work. 
tained since the road 
leading to important war factories and 
is essential for the transportation of 
troops. Moreover, the fact that, 
through the work, badly needed scrap 
became available, had its influ 


release was ob 


vital 


However, 


is a route 


steel 
ence, 
The 


closely 


asphalt surfacing conformed 


to spec ifications followed 


A ha 
rail by 
hamme 


nnel 


the 


bo directed 


break 


the 


bond 


was opened 


adjacent 


the 


use of this powerful preumalte 


1 skilled ope 
blou 


between 


minute 


rator can dé 


the 


raul ane 


concrete. 


He also 


With the trench prepared and the rails 

loosened, it was a relatively easy job to 

remove them and cut them to suitable 
lengths preparatory to shipping 
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Hartford for a number of years It 
consists of 114 inches close binder and 
114 inches of surface mixture laid on 
the concrete foundation The binder 
is composed of crushed trap rock, none 
larger than 34-inch, about 25 per cent 
sand, and about 6 per cent asphalt ce 


ment of 60-70 penetration. The top 
mixture is composed of 7614 per cent 
of suitably graded sand, 13 per cent 
air-floated stone dust ind 10! 9 per 
cent oilresidual asphalt cement also 
of 60-70 penetration These ingredi 
ents are mixed in 1,000-pound batches 


in a Barber-Greene pug-mill mixer at 
the asphalt plant The hot mixes are 
hauled to the street, raked into place 
by hand and compressed with tandem 
rollers 

The general contract for paving re 
placement in the rail channels 
amounted to about $235,000, and the 


rail salvage return was estimated at 


Patching the damaged surface with con 
crete isphalt surfacing was supplied fol 
lowing this operation, making the street 


completely serviceable 


$118,000 or about half The contract 
price for the asphalt surfacing work 
was $1.35 per square yard, which 
totaled about $80,000. The engineers 
estimate that approximately $8,000 can 
be realized from the salvage of the rails 
in the Main Street work. 


I erson nel 


All work was performed under the 
general supervision of Robert J. Ross, 
City Enginee The pavement mix 
was designed by Arthur J. Schoenfuss 
Engineering and inspection was in 
charge of H. I. Skilton, paving engi 
nee! Both men are in the depart 
ment of engineering. 

Ihe Edward Balf Co., Hartford, 
held the contract for resurfacing and 
paving replacement in the rail chan- 
nels, and also the sub-contract for rail 


removal 
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First, Win The War, But B- 
Prepared to Win The Pea 


ITH this challenging phrase as its 
slogan, the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities is reiterating to its mem 
ber cities and villages the urgent need 
for wartime preparedness for peacetime 
public improvements. 

Readers of THe AMerICcAN CITY 
(page 48, December, 1942) will recall 
the reprinting of a page on this sub- 
ject from The Municipality. That 
magazine has presented in its issue of 
January 1943 another striking page, 
1 portion of which is here reproduced, 
Asking “What are today’s headlines in 
your newspaper?” the League points 
out that: 

If municipal officials are so lacking 
in foresight that current headlines read 
thus: 


to 
Officials Refuse 
rt Up Reserve Fund 


Post-war headlines such as the fol- 
lowing will be all too probable: 


ded 
bic Works Retar 

eo" Condemn Council 
for Lack of Foresig' 


Relief Load Mounts 
Tax Inc 


rease Seen | 
| Failure Adopting Post War Plan 
STREET IMPROVEM Embarrasses City Officials} 
LAG—NO FUNDS Woman's Club 


Criticizes Council 


Unemployment 
Increases — Factort 


| Lay Of 200 Me 


286 EX-SOLDIERS 
NEED Joss 


BUT 
It they are similar to the following 
ENginee, p 
ver Py 


POST WA ROGRAM 


Chances are that after the war they 
will read as follows: 


{ion 
{ war Construction Y OFFICIALS PRAISE 
“progam stat ck \BY SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 


L 
STORM SEWER 
LEN Unemployment Reduced | 


Factories Increase Payroll 


Construction Starts. EMPLOYS 
on City Hall SOLDIERS | 


“Our first duty now is to speed war 
production. But when peace comes 
we must be ready with sound, construc- 
tive projects to provide jobs for our 
fighting forces and war workers. In 
dustry must do the major part, but 
municipalities can help by replacing 
worn out streets . . . extending sanitary 
. developing flood 
. expanding parks 
and playgrounds . . . building schools, 
auditoriums, hospitals, and other nec- 
essary projects. 

“Many Wisconsin cities and villages 
are now formulating definite programs 
of future public improvements. Such 
advance planning insures sound en.- 
gineering and maximum economy.” 


and water systems. . 
control protection ns 


JACKSONVILLE Stupies Power DevELoPMENT 


to the War Production Board for 
authority to purchase an additional 
boiler so that their steam generating 


FLA., has applied 


facilities can be enlarged to accommo- 
date increased wartime loads. Also, a 
study has been made to eliminate cer- 
tain vibrations of the induced draft fan 
arrangement, according to George A. 
Pierce, Commissioner of Public Util- 
ities. Burns and Roe, Inc., New York, 
engineering consultants, have been re- 
tained to make the necessary investiga- 
tions, 

On June 20, 1942, Burns and Roe, 


Inc., rendered the city of Jacksonvill 
an engineering report, the scope of 
which covered the steam and electri 
generation, electric transmission, and 
distribution facilities of the City of 
Jacksonville. A new plant was rec 
ommended that will burn either coal 
or oil, and it was suggested that this 
plant be located near deep-water har- 
bor facilities. 

The 1942 peak load at the present 
Talleyrand Avenue station went occa 
sionally as high as 52,000 kw. This sta 
tion can be depended on to deliver 
peaks up to 60,000 kw, says Mr. Pier 
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|equirements of a Sound 


Urban Redevelopment 
Statute 


A Type of Legislation Urgently Needed for Effective 
Post-War City Planning 


By Averreo BetrmMan 


Chairman, Committee Legislation, 
American Institute of Planners 


N terms of priority of need, the 
nost urgent type of legislation in 
lation to redevelopment of 
blighted and other areas of cities and 
their regional or metropolitan areas is 
planning legislation; that is, legislation 
which provides for planning agencies 
fit to handle the tremendous task of 
asic planning for the rebuilding of 
yur cities for their place in the local 
governmental structure; their powers 
and procedures and the other items re- 
lated to the process of the planning 
from the general master or framework 
plan to the precised redevelopment 
urea site and bulk plan. 

With these considerations in mind, 
t may be said that the prominence of 
ind emphasis upon redevelopment cor- 
poration legislation has been somewhat 
In this remark we are 
referring to the elaborate redevelop- 
ment corporation statute of the New 
York type. The elaborateness of the 
provisions of that type of statute con- 
erning the powers of and the controls 
over redevelopment corporations is the 
resultant of two features, namely tax 
exemption, and the grant of power of 
eminent domain. No discussion of the 
policy of tax exemption will be in- 
lulged in; but in many states such tax 
xemption would be unconstitutional 
xcept for those properties which are 
to be devoted to public uses, including 
public housing. As for the power of 
eminent domain, the can be 
granted that power and can acquire 
the properties, and there is no need for 
granting that power to redevelopment 
corporatuions. 

\s for the planning and the admin- 
strative or financial controls, the mu- 
icipality can, without any elaborate 

levelopment corporation legislation, 
/btain those controls as terms and con- 
litions of the sale or lease of the land 

the redevelopment areas. Prob- 
‘bly a redevelopment corporation 
uld be organized under the general 
‘poration law of any state. At any 


untortunate. 


cities 
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rate, a section about redevelopment 
corporations, included in the general 
urban redevelopment bill which will 
be outlined below, might be all that 


would be needed. 


Municipal Land Corporations— 


A Dubious Device 


Another subject, the emphasis upon 
which has unfortunately diverted us 
from the more urgent type of legisla- 
tion, is the land corporation; that is, 
the creation of corporations with the 
power to plan the use of the land of 
the city and to buy, condemn, sell, 


lease, etc., the land in the city. We 
dare say that if one would examine 
the calendar of the City Council of 


any large city, one would find that a 
considerable percentage of the calen- 
dar dealt with the very subjects which 
it is proposed to place within the con- 
trol of these land corporations. What 
there be which is vital 
the people of a city than what is built 
upon the land and what are 
made of the land and structures there- 
on? 

To take from the elective legislative 
body the decisions of these questions 
would an abandonment the 
principles of democracy. Furthermore, 
the combination in the same agency of 
the guiding stage of planning (by 
which is meant the master planning 
and stages of the precising thereof 
antecedent to the stage of «unstruction 
planning) and the actual handling of 
the acquisition and disposition of the 


can more to 


uses 


be ot 


land is not a wise combination—first, 
because it is likely to impair the qual- 
ity of the planning, and second, be- 
cause it is likely to accelerate anti- 
democratic trends. 

So, any land corporation statute 
which proposes to give all the planning 
and administration of land uses to a 
corporation other than the municipal 
corporation itself is undesirable. The 
municipality should of course have a 


land administrative department; but 
the that under existing 
Statutes or charters, a municipal cor- 
the establish 


such a department and, at any rate, a 


chances are 


poration has power to 
short section in a general urban rede 
velopment statute would take care of 


this subject. 


The Planning Agency's Place in 
Municipal Government 


The vexing question of the composi- 
tion of the planning agency and _ its 
place in the governmental structure 
and its relationships with the legisla 
de 


spite the great amount of discussion in 
g 


tive and administrative organs is, 


which we have indulged, far from clari 
fied. What some have done is to ob- 
serve the disappointing results of the 
work of the present customary form of 
planning board and to jump there- 
from to the conclusion that the plan- 
ning organ should be a subordinate 
official of the chief administrator. 
This is wretched logic 
true that 
without the present type of planning 
agencies have done less or poorer city 
planning, and it would be equally 
sound logic to jump to the conclusion 
that the customary type of 
planning agency is the best. The 
components of the problem have been 
so frequently discussed that space will 
not be The plan- 
a position 
the scope 
and method of the planning, with close 
the 


It is at least 


equally the municipalities 


present 


used on them here. 
in 
in 


ning agency must be 


which gives it freedom 


relationships with administrator 


and with direct access to the legisla- 


tive organ; all of which would seem 
to be indisputable. 
As a text from which to discuss this 


question, the recent Cleveland charter 
amendment, which was printed in the 


ASPO News Letter of December 1942, 
can serve. 
This charter amendment provides 


of 
a representative of the 


for a Planning Commission seven, 


one of whom is 


City Council, and the other six un- 
compensated members appointed by 
the chief executive Except for the 


absence of any administrative ex-officio 
members, this is the conventional plan 
ning 


ordinating 


There is a 
of 


officials with cooperative relationships 


comunission, CO 


board administrative 
with the Planning Commission. It is 
the Planning Commission with which 
the function of making the master plan 
there is 


rests, and 


ferral 


compulsory re- 
to the Commission of all ordi 
nances regarding public uses and im- 
provements 
with report thereon by the Commission 
to the Council, with the requirement 
of two-thirds of the latter's 


and zoning amendments, 


members 


for the overruling of the former's opin- 
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ron As is obvious, there are the provi 


ons of the traditional type ol plan 


ning statute 

In the Cleveland Charter Amend 
nent, the Mavor selects the chairman 
of the Commission. Whether or not it 
would be better to let the Commission 


own chairman is a debatable 


question, and not exceedingly impor 
wn There is provision tor a plan 
ning director. He ts ippointed by the 
Mayor upon nomination by the Com 
nission, thus practically a joint ap 
pointment by the chief executive ind 
of the planning agency Hle is ex 


fhicio secretary of the Commission. He 
mninates the staff It will thus be 


nat COOperative relationships be 


n the chief executive, Council, and 
Planning Commission ure promised 
ind that there is no substantial de 
parture from the customary form of 
organization other than the appoint 
nent by the chief executive of the 


read of the planning staff, the « 
executive being limited, however, in 
this respect by the powel ot the Com 


mission to nominate, 


Outline for an “Urban Develop- 
ment and Redevelopment Statute” 


There will now be pres nted a brief 
ind hurried outline of the content of 
the most important and urgent piece of 
state legislation, which we can call the 
urban development and redevelop 


ment statute”: 


1. In so far as existing statutes do not 
provide a satisfactory form of planning 
igency or ample planning powers, this 
should be covered, and provision be made 
either for a metropolitan or urban area 
planning agency or for the power in the 
planning agency of the central city to 
nclude the urban area in its maste1 plan, 

2 \ declaration that the acquisition 
ind assembly of land and the holding 
thereof and the leasing or selling thereof 
for the carrying out of master and area 
development: and redevelopment plans is 
t public use 

g The grant of power to the muni 
pality to acquire, by purchase or con 
demnation, and to assemble land for said 
purposes 

}. The power to lease the development 
ind redevelopment areas to redevelop 
ment corporations or public housing agen 
cies, and the power in such corporations 
ind agencies to become lessees of such 
ireas and to carry out the adopted devel 
opment plans thereof, 


r The power in the municipality to 
sell land for such development or redevel- 
opment (The determination of the ques- 
tion of policy as to whether the municipal 
corporations shall bring about the devel 
opment and redevelopment through sale 
or through lease could be left open by 
including both in the enabling provisions 
of the statute 

6 The power in the municipality to 
create a land department, or the power 
n the municipalities of an urban area to 
create a common land department. 


7 \ section about the creation and 


powers of rede velopment corporations, 
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8 The power in the municipality or 
municipalities to accept federal advances 
ind to issue therefor income debentures 
or other types of securities which commit 
the net revenues or receipts of the munic- 
pality from the areas in which the land 
vas acquired through the federal advances 
tothe payment of such advances. 
Whether the bill should go bevond this 
ind permit general credit bonds to be 
ssued within the statutory bond limita 
ions is a question for consideration. 


9 The requirement that the uses to 
which the land is put, whether by condi 
tions of lease or conditions of sale and 
vhether administered by the municipal 
or metropolitan land department, must 
onform to the master and development 


plans; which means, of course, ¢) 


legislative approval would becon os 
sary for any detailed plan which aw 
the basis of a lease or sale of land 
by the municipality or the inc ¥ of 
indebtedness by the municipality here 
should, of course, be provision { od 
fication of the plans. 

The above about covers the neces. 
sary ingredients of the first state stay. 
ute. The subject matters of n ex 
peditious eminent domain pi lure 


and of tax forfeited and abandoned 
land could be left for later sta $ Ol 
could be incorporated in this aforesaid 
first state statute. 


Loeal Planning in Six 


North Alabama Towns 


HE Alabama State Planning Com- 
mission expresses the belief, in its 
pamphlet called “Alabama Planning 
ind Local Planning in Six North Ala- 
bama Towns,” that planning on a local 
level is basic to effective planning on 
higher levels of government, and that 
community planning on a county wide 
basis will be most effective in providing 
within that area an over-all favorable 
correlation of the elements ol the eco 
nomic and social life within the county. 
Efforts of former years to encourage 
recognition of planning as an essential 
function of local government is said 
to be more than justified by the fact 
that local planning groups are able to 
serve their communities effectively un 
der the stress of the war program. In 
addition, there has been increased in 
terest in planning in North Alabama 
communities as evidenced by the 
greater number of regular planning 
commission meetings, higher atten- 
dance at these meetings, and increased 
participation in terms of funds and 
personnel which the local governments 
themselves provided. 

Major emphasis in the work of the 
planning commissions has been toward 
the solution of problems created by 
the expansion of war activities in the 
area, and there has been much cooper- 
ation with the State Planning Commis- 
sion and with federal agencies such as 
I'VA and the Federal Housing Agency. 


Progress Reported 


In Tuscumbia, a school report, a zon- 
ing ordinance, and a 100-house project 
have been approved by the planning com- 
mission and a survey of the sewerage sys- 
tem has been made. 

In Florence, a school report, a Major 
Street Plan, and an addition to the War 
Housing Project were all approved, and a 
zoning ordinance was prepared and is un- 
der consideration. 


The Sheffield Planning Commission has 
approved a school report although no 
problems exist at the present time It 
has also reviewed the sewerage system 
recommended a zoning ordinance, whict 
was adopted by the City Commission, and 
has approved two segments of a Maj 
Street Plan which is being given careful 
study. 

The planning commission for the whole 
Muscle Shoals Region (including Tus 
cumbia, Florence, Sheffield, and Muscle 
Shoals City) undertook and recently com 
pleted a survey of all existing recreation 
facilities in the area. 

In Decatur, land-use, recreation, and 
water-system surveys have been completed 
a zoning ordinance and a Major Street 
Plan are under review by the TVA De 
partment of Regional Studies, and 
water-front study is being made. 

In Madison, the Town Council has ap 
proved the Planning Commission's zon 
ing ordinance and ordinances regulating 
trailer camps, tourist camps, and bunk 
houses. 

In Guntersville, a survey was made of 
the effects on the community of a zoning 
ordinance which is already in operation, 
and recommendations were made for the 
revision of certain sections. A recreation 
and water-front development survey were 
approved by the City Council, and a 
topographic map is now in preparation 

Establishment of planning as an es 
sential function of local government in 
Alabama communities requires a con- 
= 
tinuing program of demonstration and 
accomplishment; evidence that plan 
ning commission action is of practical 
value to the community. Under the 
program, the Alabama State Planning 
Commission has emphasized the need 
for the local commissions to unde! 
stand thoroughly the place and fur 
tion of planning in the local commu 
nity and has recognized that the mak 
ing of effective plans depends not upon 
the passage of ordinances but upon the 
degree to which local citizens unde! 
stand and support the plans that have 
been advanced. 
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Yonkers, N. Y., Health Center and Public Library 


Yonkers Fire Insurance Cost Down 


66 Per Cent in 14 Years 


OURTEEN years ago the city of 
Yonkers, N. Y., was paying more 
than $14,000 a year in fire in- 

surance premiums; premiums for 1942 
amounted to $4,759, a drop of 66 per 
cent since 1929. This reduction may 
be attributed about fifty-fifty to initia- 
tive on the part of the city govern- 
ment and the general lowering of 
fire insurance rates during the period. 
Accompanying this decrease is a rise 
of $400,000 in the amount of insur 
ance carried on 81 city-owned build- 
ings and the contents of 40 of them. 

Prior to 1929 each department car- 
ried insurance on its buildings. The 
system was necessarily haphazard, the 
matter being left to the discretion of 
some go individual insurance agents 
who decided how much _ insurance 
should be carried by each property. 
Then the city’s fire insurance job was 
placed in the City Architect's Office 
ind all insurance charges eliminated 
from department budgets. The Archi- 
tectural Engineer who heads this of.- 
fice studied and appraised every build- 
ing and its contents. Examination of 
the insurance carried showed many dis- 
crepancies. In the case of two similar 
bath-houses, for instance, the contents 
of one were insured for $10,000, the 
other for $200. 

\ll the necessary rating schedules 
were obtained, showing how the rates 
hgured. With this information it 
possible to make improvements 
ch would decrease the rate. Elec- 
tical defects were corrected. Buying 
a $5 fire screen to put in front of a 
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fireplace reduced the premium on one 
building by $40 per year. All in 
surance policies are written for 80 pet 
cent of the insurable value, which is 
replacement cost minus depreciation. 
No fire-houses are insured. 


Annual Reappraisal 


Each year all the 81 buildings ar 
inspected and reappraised and an in 
ventory is taken of the contents of 40 
of the buildings. ‘The buildings and 
contents are then reappraised in a¢ 
cordance with current values. A com 
plete schedule is made by the city, the 
premium is figured for each build 
ing, a weighted average rate is estab 
lished, and approval of it is obtained 
from the Suburban Division, New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza 
tion. 


Five-Year Plan Saves 14 Per Cent 


In 1940 a study of a five-year insur- 
ance plan resulted in its adoption. An 
insurance-finance company pays five 
years’ premiums to the underwriting 
company, and the city reimburses the 
finance company in five annual install 
ments with 4 per cent interest on the 
unpaid balance. This reduces the cost 
of the insurance by 14 per cent. There 
are taxpayer objections to the city’s 
paying five years’ premiums in one 
year, though doing so would save 20 
per cent instead of 14 per cent. 

An additional 12 per cent decrease 
was effected from reduced insurance 


rates applied to all public buildings 
throughout the state in 1941. Other 
general rate decreases during 1929-1940 
brought the average rate down about 
22 per cent Thus, 48 per cent sav 
ings were received from class rate re 
ductions and the adoption of the five 
year-term plan of paying premiums 
\s the total saving amounts to 66 pet 
cent, there is an 18 per cent saving at 
tributable to careful checking of insur 
ance and vates, eliminating hazards 
where possible and complying with 
various recommendations of the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. An 
example of this careful work is indi 
cated by the following paragraph from 
the 1940-1941 report of the Architec 
tural Engineer's Othice: 

Data were furnished and other as 
sistance was rendered to an engineer of 
The Home Insurance Company in con 
nection with appraisals and recommenda 
tions made by him for insurance on the 
various buildings; his appraisals and _ rec 
ommendations were checked; a chart was 
prepared to show the difference between 
our appraisals and those of the said en 
gineer and between the insurance carried 
by us in each case and that recommended 
by him: and we then determined the 
proper amounts of insurance for the 1942 
schedule 


Voting Machines Insured 


During i940 the voting machines 
were removed from the general fire 
insurance policy, and a separate five 
vear Inland Marine policy was financed 
through the Bancredit Corporation. 
Formerly these machines were covered 
for fire only at 80 per cent of their 
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value while in storage and were not 
covered at all during transportation 
or use. The present policy covers them 
at all times for 100 per cent of their 
value and includes coverage against any 
damage—at $318 less per year than 
under the old policy, the rate being 


26.7 cents instead of 58 cents per $100. 


Motor Vehicles Insured 


The insurance on all automotive 
equipment is also handled by the City 
Architect's office About 
are covered by fire insurance. 
plete inventory is kept and all these 
vehicles are now revalued every year 
iccording to the current “Official Au- 
Rates decreased 41 


160 es 


A com 


tomobile Guide.” 
per cent during the last two years. 
About 200 pieces of motor equip 
ment in eight classifications are cov 
ered for public liability and property 


damage, with limits of $25,000 to $70, 


liability and $5,000 
This policy requires 


ooo for public 
property damage 
continual checking of the equipment 


on hand and in use Snow-removal 


and other equipment Is removed from 
the policy during certain months and 
the premiums are adjusted accordingly. 


Rates have been reduced 3414 per cent 


since 1939. A drivers’ safety plan helps 


to keep rates at minimum. 

Some 40 automobiles are covered 
for non-ownership liability and prop- 
erty damage. Premiums have been re- 
duced from $600 in 1939 to $450 now. 
None of the city’s automotive equip- 
ment is insured against theft and no 


fire-fighting equipment is insured 


against fire. 


City Hall 

Public Library 

Health Center 

Public Bath No. 8 

Public Bath No. 4 

Police Headquarters 

City Jail 

Grey Oaks Hospital 

Contagious Disease Hospital 
Garage, Repair Shops . 
Garage, Storage, Sign Painting 
Incinerator ; 

Museum Building 

Water Tank 
Water Tower and Storage Tank 
Low Service Pumping Station ; 
Tube Well Pumping Station and Coal Bin 


Other Insurance 
Oczher forms of insurance 
vators, high pressure boilers, safe, 
burglary, messenger-and-office robbe, 


registered mail, bookmobile, 
and public liability on rented >roper: 
The city does not carry any public | 


bility insurance on its streets, par} 
playgrounds, or buildings, any comp 
sation insurance on its employees, 
any War Risk Insurance. 

Below are a few of the Yonke; 


properties and their current fire insy 
ance. 
Buildings Contents Total 
$633.400.00 $78,500.00 $> 11.900. 
120,800.00 69,800.00 1,600 
391,100.00 22,200.00 $1 9,900.0 
133,800.00 1,600.00 40 
183,000.00 2,500.00 
127,900.00 11,200.00 
103,000.00 1,000.00 14 00K 
93,600.00 15,000.00 1 08 
174,500.00 19,400.00 
90,700.00 37 500.00 128 200.0 
158.700.00 {600.0 
129,200.00 1,200.00 0,400.0 
120,400.00 4,800.00 125,206 
68,100.00 68 100 
17,700.00 100.00 7,800.0 
$2,100.00 1,000.00 Re 100.% 
144,500.00 3,400.00 17 900.0 


W artime 


Service of the 


Honolulu 


Chamber of Com merce 


N the 
official publication of the National 
Commercial Organiza- 


January 15 Nacos News, the 


Association 
tion Secretaries, John Hamilton, Sex 
retary of the Honolulu Chamber of 


Commerce, tells what an important 


part a chamber of commerce is called 
upon to play in time of actual combat 
im a war area \ summary of Mr. 
Hamilton's account follows: 


The Islands of Hawaii, and especially 
the city of Honolu, form what is per- 
haps the most war-conscious community 
under the American flag. This very natu- 
rally would be true because of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor when Hawaii became 
a theatre of war, but it was also true two 
years before the war when many prepara 
tions of an emergency nature were made 

For example, late in 1939 the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce prepared a dis- 
ister plan which is now the plan of the 
OCD. In ig4o the Chamber proposed 
to the Mayor that an entertainment com- 
mittee be appointed by him to care for 
the enlisted personnel, of which many 
thousands even at that time were in out 
midst rhis committee functioned effec 
tively until the USO came into being and 
took over 

No private organization in this Terri 
tory has done as much as has the retail 
group of the Chamber in the sale of war 
stamps and bonds. It has been gratifying 


to note the reports from the Treasurer 
of the United States, putting Hawaii in 
first place on the quota basis for the en- 
tire nation, 

Early preparations and an alert com- 
munity consciousness had put our people 
well up in front so that on December 7, 
iggi, there was a most remarkable reac- 
tion when the final truth was thrust upon 
us that we were at war. 

The Chamber, through its Public 
Health Committee, ‘ad organized the 
largest blood bank in the Territory one 
month before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
When the call came, the plasma was put 
into use immediately. However, there 
was need for more and more blood, and 
the Chamber staff called by telephone 
hundreds of previous donors asking for 
a second donation. It will forever be an 
outstanding example of community co- 
operation that the only person who failed 
to respond to this second call was one too 
ill to be moved. In addition to the hun- 
dreds called by the Chamber, many hun- 
dreds responded to the appeal, and now 
i huge reserve of plasma is available for 
use as needed 


Dimouts, Gas Masks, and Bomb 
Shelters 


Since that terrible day the people of 
this Territory have faced conditions, in 
business and in private life, more difficult 
and more restricted than in any civilian 
locality under the American flag. Not a 
light from a home or other building, not 


a street lamp in the entire Territory | 
been permitted to show after blackou 
hours—6:45 P.M. during the winter, a! 
8 P.M. in the summer. Automobiles 
off the streets by 8 P.M. throughout 
year and pedestrians at 10 P.M., except 
special permit. Gas masks have been 
sued to all of the 500,000 population, a! 
bomb shelters have been constructed 
practically every home at the expense ‘ 
the home owner. 

During the last twelve months so! 
6,000 businesses have closed their doors 
one-fifth of the total number of business 
in operation before the war. The Char 
ber has had an important part in assisting 
business during these trying times. Inte 
pretation of military orders, federal regu 
lations, and laws, with the assistance 
our legal advisers, have been among ou! 
most helpful contributions since Pea 
Harbor. 

Interestingly enough, all these hardships 
have been accepted because they are 1 
ognized as being in our own best interes! 
compliance, therefore, is a normal p! 
cedure. Leadership is essential, and \ 
cannot be sure that another enemy 4 
tack may not occur at any time. It 
good business and good judgment to « 
cept graciously the situation in which w 
find ourselves and to comply with mil 
tary restrictions. We in Hawaii have 
made more sacrifices than have the people 
of the mainland states, much more, an 
we must be ready for far greater sacrifices 
if the need arises. 
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To Make Victory 


Gardens Victorious 


\ Patriotic Task for Municipal Officials, Defense 


‘ouncils, and Local Victory Garden Committees 


HE AMERICAN CITY hopes 

that many of its readers have al- 

ready acted on the appeal to 
municipal governments and local or- 
ganizations voiced by M. L. Wilson 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in his article on “Victory Gardens in 
Cities and Suburban Areas,” in the 
January issue of this magazine. 

lo make the victory garden move- 
mere springtime 
spurt will not suffice. Local Victory 
Garden Committees, functioning 
through Defense Councils or otherwise, 
must do a lot of hard work throughout 
spring, summer, and autumn. For the 
guidance of such committees, an ex- 
ceptionally well-thought-out 
of responsibilities and functions has 
been prepared by the Chairman of the 
State Victory Garden Committee* of 
New Jersey, F. G. Helyar, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, New Brunswick. 
In submitting this memorandum to 
local organizations, Mr. Helyar points 
out that “It is recognized that there 
are differences between communities 
and that in any general scheme there 
should be a certain amount of flexi- 
bility, so that the program may be 
adapted to varying conditions.” 
The rest of the memorandum fol- 

lows: 


ment victorious, a 


analysis 


Local Victory Garden Committee 


It shall be the responsibility of the 
local Victory Garden Committee to 
study the problems of Victory Garden- 
ing in the community so that it may: 


1. Devise and promulgate a publicity 
or promotion campaign in the community 
that will not only advise citizens of the 
importance of Victory Gardening this year 
but also acquaint them with the possibili- 
ties of Victory Gardening in that commu- 
nity as a whole or in subdivisions thereof. 
It should also point out limitations such 
as poor soil and other factors that might 
make gardening inadvisable in certain 
ireas or with certain individuals. 


2. Correlate the local Victory Garden 
program, where necessary or advisable, 

* This Committee is functioning under the 
‘tate Office of Civilian Defense Director (Tren- 
m, N. J.) in its Division of Community War 
vices, 
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with the work of other committees in the 
local Community War Service Committee 
such as welfare, consumer interest, nutri 
tion, etc., so that the Victory Garden pro- 
gram may serve the people of the com 
munity to the greatest possible advantage. 


g- Inventory all available 
and facilities in the community that will 
aid in developing an efficient Victory Gat 
den program and arrange fon 


resources 


(a) Experienced personnel for 
and guidance of the inexperienced 


SUpCrVISION 


(b) Land for either allotment, community 
or school gardens 

(c) Machinery for plowing and fitting land 

(d) Tools for cultivation and care of gar 
dens 

(e) Supplies of rotted manure or other 
suitable organic matter that can be 
secured for gardeners and delivered 


at a reasonable price to those who de 
sire it 


(f) Water supply, available in case of con 
tinued dry weather, for gardens not 
near residences of gardeners 


Locker or other facilities for storing 
tools at or nearby community or allot- 
ment gardens 


(g) 


(h) Transportation facilities for those who 
may live too far to walk to and from 
gardens and carry equipment or prod 
uce 

(i) Means for protecting gardens of all 

kinds against vandalism or stealing 


(j) An appropriate room for meetings of 
gardeners in the community for 
cussion of common problems or for 
purpose of instruction; with equip- 
ment such as blackboards, projection 
apparatus, and screens, demonstration 
apparatus and materials (School build 
ings should be considered ) 


Office facilities in accessible centrally 
located quarters for garden supervisor. 
(It would be desirable if these were 
large enough for committee meet- 
ings. ) 


dis 


j- Provide for the registration of Vic- 
tory Gardeners in the community on cards 
that should be filed for record and from 


which valuable data as to problems, 
progress, and final results may be at- 
tained. 


To be eligible for help, particularly in 
the allotment of land on other than the 
home premises, registrants should be asked 
to pledge themselves definitely to give 
their gardens competent attention 
through the entire season, not to waste 
seed, fertilizer, or spray materials and to 
utilize garden products as wisely as possi- 
ble through storage and canning for win 
ter use of surpluses not usable by the 
family during the summer. 


5. Provide an educational program 
5 I 


| 

} 
FOR 
that shall have as its objectives the fol 

lowing 
(a) To acquaint Victory Gardeners with 
the objectives of the New Jersey 


Victory Garden program of food pro 
duction and conservation 


the recommenda 
Victory Garden 
those vegetables 
grown to 
most 


(b) To inform them of 
tions of the State 
Committee as to 
which should be 
them with the 
ful foods 


supply 
essential health 


c) To teach them to garden as effectively 
as possible 


Suggestions for Local Educational 
Program 


Ihe following means are suggested 
for carrying out the local educational 
program, first for leaders and then for 
Victory gardeners: 


A. For Local Leaders 


Short intensive courses to acquaint them 
with the 1943 Victory Garden program 
and to inform them of the recommenda 
tions made by the College of Agriculture 
as to the details of good garden practices 
under war conditions. Circulars on vege 
table and fruit production for Victory 
Gardeners are being prepared for early 
distribution and could be used as a basis 
for the instruction. 

These should be arranged for 
through the county agricultural agent 


courses 


B. For Victory Gardeners 

Neighborhood or garden district meet 
ings for discussion of details of good gar 
den practice. 

One or more demonstration gardens in 
each garden district using gardens of ex 
perienced gardeners that are as centrally 
located as possible in the district. Defi 
nite times during the week should be ar- 
ranged for and announced in the local 
press or by other definite means so that 
the owner will be on hand 

Garden clinics in connection with 
meetings at demonstration gardens 
most valuable means of training. 

Short, timely articles appearing regu 
larly in the local press are valuable and 
should be considered. The county agri 


the 
are 
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cultural agent may help here with ad- 


Displays in well-located local store 
windows can be made very educational. 

Competitive effort among the gardeners 
during the season will give stimulus par- 
ticularly if some recognition, which need 
not be expensive, is worked out 

Victory Garden harvest shows definite 
ly are valuable educationally and should 
be given careful consideration 

In this educational program there are 
many local sources that may be drawn 
on for help, such as members of garden 
clubs professional gardeners, florists, 
nurserymen experienced home garden- 
ers, teachers of agriculture in high schools, 
others The county agricultural 
igent will be able to make suggestions for 
speakers from the files in his office 

The county agricultural agent will be 
glad to give all the help he can in those 
phases of the educational program that 
cannot be met locally 

If there are matters that should have 
the attention of the College of Agricul 
ture or the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, requests for this aid should be made 
through the county agricultural agent. 

It is requested that the outline of the 
local educational program with the names 
and addresses of those participating be 
sent to the county agricultural agent. 


Coordinate in every way possible 


the garden efforts with the home canning 
program so that food will not be wasted. 
The canning program will be under the 
direction of other agencies. 


Functions of Leaders 


The Victory Garden Committee 


Chairman 

Besides presiding at the meetings of the 
committee, the chairman should be the 
executive officer of the committee. In 
smaller communities or in those where 
the load will not be too great he could 
also serve as garden supervisor. Where 
the load is heavy, however, the chairman 
should leave the details of actual super- 
vision to others and concern himself with 
the over-all phases of the work. 

He should acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the progress of the campaign 
through reports from and frequent con- 
tacts with the garden supervisor and thus 
be able to bring to the committee quickly 
problems that merit its consideration and 
decision. 

He should keep a file of the reports so 
that he may make a report at the end 
of the season. 


The Victory Garden Supervisor 

The Victory Garden supervisor shall be 
appointed on the nomination of the Vic- 
tory Garden committee. 


It shall be his responsibility super 
vise the work of the district garde: leaden 
and to report to the chairman of je yj, 
tory Garden Committee at stated ervals 
and to bring at once to the latte atten 
tion any problems he cannot eet 


which are outside his authority 


District Victory Garden Lec Jers 


The Victory Garden leaders 
appointed on the nomination of 
Victory Garden Committee. 

They shall be directly responsible , 
the Victory Garden supervisor. 

Each of them shall in his own distric: 
become acquainted with the needs of tha 
district and report them to the super 
visor; shall put into effect in his distric, 
the program of the Victory Garden Com 
mittee as given to him by the supervisor 
shall act as guide and counsellor on gar 
den practice to the Victory Gardeners jr 
his district; and shall make such reports 
as may be necessary to acquaint the Vix 
tory Garden Committee with what has 
been done. 


Memoranda on important topics con 
cerning the work of local committees and 
on important phases of the program wi 
be issued and released from time to time 
Requests for this material should be ad 
dressed to F. G. Helyar, Chairman, State 
Victory Garden Committee, New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 


America ts singing— 
hear with suspicion— 
of steel! 

All of America is singing... 


carry this song; 


of darkness; 


are bright again, 


into formation... 


By GLENN 


Not the catch-tunes of less fierce times, 
Not sentimental ballads of other wars the young 


But vast sky-reaching and world-circiing paeans 


Far our across the oceans ring the measures; 
Across the widest meadows of stars the motors 


sright wheels sing it all day and night; 
In mines the hammers beat it against the walls 


Under waters the submarines send it vibrating 
down the backbones of hidden continents. 
Machines hum it in little factories whose windows 


And plants by the acre thunder their harvest song 
to far-off starving people 

With haggard faces turned to the stir of light. 

The tractors roar it in the field we cherish; 

The great tanks grind the notes out as they surge 


America Is Singin$ 


Warp Dressacu 


Fewer parades, less singing in this War? 


This is an urgent, desperate business that wears 
no false coat. 


We are stripping down to this clean steel of our 


determination. 


Enough light flashes from it to light the world! 


We join in one 


song that will thunder on to free 


men through the ages—one song only— 
In it all hope and beauty of the world; in it all 


dreams— 


And some day hearts of nations will have the quiet 
old songs back again! 


In it all faith—brute forces could not trample; 


In it our praise 


Lift your heart 
Press your ears 


to God and God-in-man! 


In it our final answer to the foes of all we cherish. 


to the sky—the song is there! 
to the ground—your heart will 


quicken! 


And are we great enough for the song? is the 


Not where are t 


America is sing 


question— 


he old catch-tunes; 


This song is enough to save the world .. . 


ing. 
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W that thousands of Civilian 
| yefense Volunteer Offices 
throughout the country are de- 
eloping a new phase of their organi- 
stion and activities, City Hall has a 
esh and significant concern’ with 
CDVO. The new Block Service Or- 
ganization, Which includes most of the 
yon-technical Civilian Defense activi- 


tes, is of great potential value to many 
> municipal departments. 

\lthough the Block Service Organi- 
zation has been “in being” some 
nonths, it has only recently begun to 
unction actively and is still in the 
process of organization in many cities 
and towns. What are some of the fac- 
ors which will determine the utility 
ind effectiveness of CDVO’s new Block 
Service Organization as a community 
wency to implement the wartime re- 
sponsibilities of City Hall? 


Why a Block Service Organization? 


{s the likelihood of air raid emer- 
gencies has declined, the necessity for 
ntensified activity on the home war 
front has increased. The entry of 
housands of mothers into war indus- 
tries has placed new burdens on City 
Hall. Day nurseries for younger chil- 
dren and more adequate recreational 
facilities for potential juvenile delin- 
quents are primarily the responsibility 
{ local governments. Scores of com- 
nunities have already been faced with 
new and very real problems in child 
are; others are looking toward tomor- 
row's horizon to meet these problems 
vefore they become critical. 

Rationing programs are also fertile 
sources of difficulty for City Hall. 
Black markets and chiselers must be 
policed—if for no other reason than 
to maintain civilian morale. - The ap- 
plication of these programs often in- 
volves complexities beyond the average 
citizen's knowledge. The interpreta- 
tion of detailed and intricate regula- 
tions must be universal if they are to 
be effectively enforced through volun- 
lary citizen action. 

These and many other problems of 
the home war front are primarily local 
in character—and in solution. The 
neighborhood is the most effective unit 


* For earlier discussions of Civilian Defense 
activities of interest to local officials see THE 
AMERICAN City, January 1942, p- 50; February 
942, P- $7; March 1942, p. 62; October 1942, 
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of organization to meet the citizen's in 
dividual problems and needs. It is in 
the neighborhood that community of 
feeling is most viable in an American 
way of life. Although we may not 
know our next-door neighbors as well 
as someone blocks away, the block, the 
street, the precinct is, after all, the 
place where we live, the locale of our 
The 


most 


its myriad activities. 
the 


home and 


neighborhood is, therefore, 


that you are a 


| 
| OCD Publication $203 


which to or- 
ganize a service agency to meet the 
common problems all of us face in war- 
time. Thus, CDVO’s Block Service 
Organization came into being with the 
smallest the 
nucleus of its activity. 


effective nexus around 


neighborhood unit as 


What Block Service 


Organization Is 


The essence of the Organization is 
neighborhood self-government in 
home-front war service. It is based on 
volunteer enrollment in CDVO and 
operates without paid executives— 
from bottom to top. It is democrat- 
ically organized, or can and should be. 
In some communities, it has been 
charged that such organization is a po- 
tential fascist threat; the influence of 
Block Leaders on their neighbors can, 
it is said, become coercive. 

This threat lies, of course, just un- 
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der the surface of every neighborhood- 
based organization, from the political 
Is there, 


party to the woman’s club. 
that 


any believe 
many Americans are going to let their 


however, reason to 
neighbors wield autocratic power over 
them? Block Leaders are armed with 
no authority beyond their own volun- 
teer status and their interest in helping 
their neighbors. 

Their only influence will come from 
their capacity to be of service; if they 
do not perform, they are unlikely to 
carry much weight with the people on 
their The such a 
charge lies in the purposes of the Block 


street. answer to 


Service Organization and the character 
of the individual Block Leader. 

Block Service Organization structure 
will vary with every community. In 
smaller communities, little or no over- 
necessary 


head organization will be 


The whole volunteer force will be inte- 


grated through either a local CDVO 
officer or one or more department 
heads at City Hall. In any case, the 


entire personnel will necessarily work 
in close cooperation with, if not direct- 
ly under, these department heads, the 
wartime functions of whom the Block 
Service Organization is intended to 
supplement. 

elaborate 


inev- 


In larger cities, a more 
administrative organization is 
itable. It may well be organized along 
the lines of the air wardens’ or 


ganization, with Sector and Zone Lead- 


raid 


ers to integrate the work of the in- 
dividual Block The over- 
head organization may, in turn, be 
built around police, fire, or health dis- 
tricts. Whatever geographical pattern 
is used, it is indispensable that the en- 


Leaders. 


tire organization should center in the 
city-wide CDVO. Only thus can ef- 
fective relations be established with 
the various city departments—Health, 
Welfare, Recreation, Education, and 
the like—which must and util 
ize the Block Service 
day-to-day activities. 
city, the 
istrative supervision be organized and 
integrated. The 
the entire program envisaged by the 
Block Service Organization plan de- 
pends primarily on this factor. 

Its dual character must similarly be 
recognized. On the one hand, effective 
internal administrative control must be 
established within the Block Service 


direct 
Organization’s 
The 


must 


larger the 


more carefully admin- 


ultimate success of 
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Organization and between it and other 


CDVO divisions (for instance, train 
ing On the other hand, no less clos 
ind intimate relations with the rele 


vant City Hall departments must be 


charted, and continued. If the services 


the Organization ts intended to render 


are to be of value to the community 
they must be based on and implement 
Only 
through this two-way relationship can 
the wal 
time full 


within the ambit of City Hall’s respon 


the existing services of City Hall 
potentialities of volunteer 


service be realized to the 
sibility for community safety and wel 


fare. 
Building an Effective Block 
Service Organization 


voluntee 


organization of 


key to an efficient 


this type is adequate 


recruitment training Consider 
able care must be exercised in selecting 


The 


Block Leader must be a person at once 


enrollees for duty at each level 


unselfishly and unreservedly interested 
in the program and capable of direct, 


informal, and intelligent—in short, 


human—contacts with his neighbors 


Here the CDVO interviewer has an in- 
dispensable part in making discriminat- 
ing selection volunteer 


among en 


rollees. Attention should be given to 
the racial and religious complexion of 
Block 


such a 
way as to be truly representative of the 


the community's neighborhoods 
Leaders should be selected in 
entire community, not of just one o1 
two economic or social groups. In a 
foreign-language neighborhood, for in 
stance, care should be taken to recruit 
community leaders who are themselves 
residents of the neighborhood or who 


are intimately acquainted with it and 
able to talk the language of the people 
living there. 

For the administrative posts, Zone, 
Sector, and central-office Leaders, there 
must be a careful choice of 
those volunteers likely to carry 
out their supervisory functions effec- 
Here, previous administrative 


similar 
most 


tively. 
experience and sufhcient free time to 
devote to managing the whole program 


The 
CITIZENS 
SERVICE CORPS 


U. S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Washington, D.C. 
OCO 


may be added to the criteria for select- 
ing Block Leaders. 

Adequate training is no less than 
effective recruitment. In smaller com- 
munities, the problem is not so dif- 
ficult as in the larger cities. In the 
former, all members of the Block Ser- 
vice Organization can, no doubt, be 
provided with a common training pro- 


gram. In the latter, precinct, sector, 


and zone personnel may el 
trained together—and the tra ning 
Block Leaders delegated to tu! 

An effective training prog: 
almost inevitably be divided ie 
The first should be devo), 
to orienting personnel, at it 
level, to the general purposes ond , 
cedures of the Block Service ( 
tion. The second should be was 
to specific training in the spxcialiy 
programs—child care, rationing 


segments. 


vage, recreation, health, and the like 
for which the organization wil! by 

sponsible. This part of the ‘raini 
program well be 
the duration; as new programs are de 
veloped to meet home-front war 
they must be interpreted to Block § 


may continuous { 


need 


vice personnel. 
So far as 
should receive the first type of training 
before entering on their 
A major element in a sound 


possible, all person 
immediate 
duties. 
orientation training course should be 
devoted to the art and technique 
personal relations — face-to-face cor 
tacts. The first impression which 
Block Leader makes on his neighbor 
in making the rounds on, say, the foo 
rationing program, will to a very large 
degree determine citizen-response 
future directives from Washington or 
City Hall. 

“How to Win Friends and Influ 
ence People” is the essence of t 
Block Leader’s approach to his neigh 
bors. He or she should receive sonx 
hints on the most effective ways o! 
doing so during his preliminary train 
ing. If Block Leaders have been car 
fully selected, they will be all the mor 
eager for such training and _ initial! 
proficient in putting it into practic 


Old Residence Beeomes Community Center 


i6-acre estate 


ONGWoon.” a 

in Salem, Va., has been pur- 
chased by the city and converted into 
a park, On the surrounded 
by beautiful grounds and fine large 
trees, is an 18-room mansion which has 
become a community center building. 
Ihe purchase price of this property, 
20,100, was paid out of the general 
fund of the city. 


estate, 


con- 
tract with the town, has charge of the 
entire building and occupies a portion 
Other rooms on 
are used for small 
The first floor has 
two large reception rooms, a completely 
equipped kitchen, and a dining room 
where one hundred persons can be 
the four Boy 
Scout troops maintain permanent head- 
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\ caretaker, working under a 


ot the second floor. 
the second floor 


group meetings 


served In basement 


quarters and occupy a large assembly 
A large 
brick building on the grounds has been 
turned over to the local Minute Men 
Committee for its headquarters. 


room and four other rooms. 


The building is used by practicall) 
all civic organizations and_ luncheor 
clubs—Kiwanis Club, Lions Club 
Chamber of Commerce, Senior Wom 
an’s Club, Junior Woman’s Club, tw 
music clubs, four garden clubs, and the 
American Legion. 

Local groups arrange with the caré 
taker for dinners or luncheons and {o! 
use of the building. Most of 
organizations have dinner meetings 
and pay the town a nominal cove! 
or rental charge ranging from $100 4 
year for the clubs that meet weekly to 
$25, a year for those meeting month!) 
Other citizens using the facilities pay 
a nominal charge for dinner parties 
bridge parties, and meetings of various 
kinds. 


these 


CARLETON C. MASSEY, 
City Manager 
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Defense 


r\ \ILY from January 11 to February 
| ) 8 the men and women of Min- 
wlis were able to read the chapters 
stirring saga to whose achieve- 
5 40,000 of them are contributing 
otic services. It was the compre- 
sive story of the development and 
tions of the Minneapolis Defense 
Council and its significance in the com- 
inity, told a series of articles by 
lack Connor and 
d in the Minneapolis Daily Times. 
fhe announcement of the series was 
mpanied by a letter from Mayor 
Marvin L. Kline, in which the Mayor 
expressed his opinion that: 


prominently fea- 


No single factor has done more to 
bring fundamental unity to this com- 
munity or to give our citizens the op- 
portunity to express their feelings con- 
cerning this war in concrete deeds than 
has Civilian Defense. 

The background of Civilian De- 
fense, its accomplishments, the spirit of 
unselfishness and devotion to duty that 
has prompted the thousands of volun- 
teers in the set-up—all this and more 
is covered in the articles to be pub- 
lished. I commend them to the atten- 
tion of the people of the city.” 

The wide scope of this series of ar- 
ticles and the attention-compelling 
manner in which they were presented 
are indicated by the accompanying re- 
productions of typical headings—much 
reduced from the 2-column size of the 
originals. 


The Saga of the Minneapolis 


Co un cil 
A Readable News Letter 


Another exceptionally effective form 
of Civilian Defense publicity in Min 
mimeographed News 
Minneapolis Defense 
February 17 


neapolis is the 
Letter of the 
Council. The issue of 


as an example, contains 22 pages, al 


most every one of them illustrated with 

clever sketch. Here are two typical 
items on the cooperation of labor in 
the Defense Council's activities: 


Any Old Boilers? 


Cold weather only warmed the LABOR 
DEMOLITION COMMITTEE to its task 
and on the freezingest sub-zero Sundays, full 
crews turned out to cut up heavy scrap. To 
date over 200 tons of heavy metal has been cde 
molished by the crews Those sumptuous hot 
dinners served under the direction of Louise 
Hoffman, secretary of the Labor Coordinating 
Committee, may help in drawing the men out 
on cold Sundays, but they certainly earn their 
dinners before they get them. 


"Their chief problem now is MORE JOBS 
They've sent an S.O.S. as they are sure there 
are still plenty of old boilers, tanks, etc., to 
be cut up around town 


Union Blood 


Widespread enthusiastic response has come 
to the Labor Coordinating Committee’s Red 
Cross blood bank project. A bloc of union 
men and women appear at the blood donor 
center every day to give their pint of blood 
for a man in the service. Labor's intensive 
campaign to line up donors has had much to 
do with the Red Cross reaching its quota here 
daily 


HAVE YOU GIVEN A PINT? 
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Build or Repair 


Men..Red Cross 
Will Tackle It 


Ever Dream of 
Being Fireman? 
Here’s Chance 


Ballroom Goes 
Grim to Train 
Auxiliary Cops 


City Organized 
As Big Hospital 


For Emergency 


City’s Wartime 
Social Service 


Sets Pace in U.S. 


Schools Run All 
Night to Fill 
Manpower Gap 


Home Front 


Women Make It 
Their War, Too 
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Ingenuity in 


Modern 


HE modern 


treatment plant has several dis 


well-designed water 


tinguishing features that sets it 


ipart from one built a few years back 


Although styles may vary throughout 


the country, engineers and water 


works men realize that the liberal use 


if steel, cast-iron, brass, bronze, and 


opper is now considered—let us say— 
in poor ot mass 


valves, 


taste And the use 


concrete, manually operated 
unreinforced concrete pipe, and other 
non-critical” material is rated highly 

The new water-treatment plant of 
Portsmouth, Va., is a good example. 
When this job is completed, it will 
show a reduction of 85 per cent in the 
use of steel cent in cast iron, 
ind similar fat percentages in copper, 
vitally 


will 


per 


and related 

Mass 
i generous portion of the 
And the 


reservoir itself will be built according 


bronze brass, 


needed material concrete 
constitute 
reservoirs and settling basins 
to the unreinforced groined-arch de 


sign used late in the last century. 


Portsmouth needed to improve its 


water-treatment plant. The specifi 


“why” or “how much” need not be 
discussed for good and sufficient rea 
sons. It is enough to say that the 
major use of water increased approxi- 
go per cent, studies defi- 
nitely showed where this was being 
used and would be used in the future. 


from two 


mately and 


The city obtains its water 


Unceint 


Concrete Drain 


ater-Works Design 


Overcomes Critical Materials Shortage 
at Portsmouth, Va. 


By Paut E. Lancpon 
Greeley and Hansen, Engineers 


Chicago, Ill. 


impounding reservoirs on the Nanse- 
mond River. These, with a new emer- 
gency supply from the Nottoway River, 
furnish an ample supply. An old fil- 
tration plant located near the reser- 
voirs treats the water, and a high-lift 
pumping station delivers the water to 
Portsmouth and nearby communities. 

lo meet the demand for water, the 
following additions to this plant were 
essential: 

1. An aerator of the cascade type. 

2. A chemical building for storage 
space and feed equipment to treat water 
for both existing and new structures. 

g. Two reaction basins with mechan- 
ical mixing equipment to provide a dis- 
placement period of 45 minutes for the 
nominal flow of 6 mgd to the new units. 

{. Two sedimentation basins providing 
a displacement period of 6 hours for 6 
med. 

5. Four rapid sand filter units, each 
with a nominal capacity of 1.5 mgd at a 
rating of 125 million gallons per acre per 
day. 

6. Reservoir at the filter plant site, with 
a capacity of 2 million gallons. 


A sketch of the 
pipe gallery. 
Notice tie free 
use of mass con- 
crete and 
unreinforced 
concrete pipe. 


Filtered 


ector 


«<4 Unre 


Water Co 


7. Reservoir at Portsmouth, adjacent 


to the re-pumping station, with a capacity 
of 4 million gallons. 


8. Reinforcement of supply force 
mains between the filter plant at Suf- 
folk and the re-pumping station at Ports- 
mouth, 


Designing Without Steel 


The design of the rehabilitated plan: 
made metal a scarce quantity. The 
entire project required less than 40 
tons of reinforcing steel, or approxi 
mately 14,000 pounds per mgd of filter 
capacity. This is equivalent to the 
elimination of 85 per cent of the steel 
used in other plants of conventional! 
reinforced concrete design. Similarly, 
the cast-iron piping for the filter plant 
represents about g per cent of the 
total cost, which compares with a figure 
often as high as 15 per cent in peace 
time plants. No structural steel was 
used as such. The use of shapes, rods, 
and similar steel work was limited to 
pipe supports, clip angles, and other 
small items. 

The reaction and _ sedimentation 
basins are designed entirely without 
reinforcing steel. The outside walls 
and the division walls between basins, 
subject to unbalanced pressures when 
a section is dewatered for cleaning, 
are of mass concrete. The floors are 
also of unreinforced concrete, sloped 
to a central gutter draining toward 
the main drain in the pipe gallery 
(Fig. 1) All control of the distribu- 
tion of raw water to the reaction and 
sedimentation basins and of settled 
water is by means of stop logs in 
grooves formed in the concrete. The 
openings are of liberal size to allow 
the installation of sluice gates at a 
later date. The draining of the basins 
is through unreinforced concrete pipe, 
encased in concrete. Hand-operated 
sluice gates are provided on each basin 
drain. The reaction basins are 
equipped with mixing devices designed 
for minimum use of critical materials. 

The use of unreinforced concrete 
pipe in the operating gallery contrib- 
utes to the reduction in the amount of 
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) pipe. (Fig. 2) The raw water 

filtered water collector, and 

the rain are under light pressure 

of concrete pipe encased in 

he mass concrete of the structures. 

T} tled water conduit is formed in 

» of the gravity wall section be- 

the reaction basins and the op- 

gallery and extends the entire 

of the filters, providing low 

ies and short connections to the 
filter units. 


Operating Procedure 


the filter control valves, includ- 


ing the influent, effluent, back-wash, 
surface wash, and drain, are operated 
through an opening and closing cycle 


every time the unit is washed, usually 
once a day. In general practice, me- 
chanical means are provided for Op- 
erating the valves, ordinarily by water 
pressure at about 50 pounds per square 
incl This method of operation re- 
quires bronze-lined hydraulic cylinders, 
which are of some size, on the larger 
valves. To eliminate the use of cop- 
per, the operating system for the valves 
was designed to use oil under pressure 
of 135 to 150 pounds per square inch, 
thereby reducing the sizes of all cylin- 
ders and eliminating the necessity for 
the bronze linings. 

The four filters, located directly ad- 
jacent to the operating gallery, are of 
reinforced concrete. The filters are 
designed with the Wheeler type of false 
filter floor, which requires no metal, 
with the exception of reinforcement of 
the false floor supporting the gravel 
and sand. The filters are rectangular 
in shape, separated by common walls, 
and with backfill carried up around 
the outside nearly to the top of the 
walls. It was considered necessary to 
reinforce these units in order to re- 
duce the possibilities of cracks and 
contamination of the filtered water in 
the lower portions, particularly below 
the false floor. 


Uses 19th Century Design 


In order to reduce the amount of 
critical material in the 2.0-million-gal- 
lon reservoir at Suffolk and the 4.0- 
iillion-gallon reservoir at Portsmouth, 
designs used late in the nineteenth 
century were adopted. These include 
gravity wall sections with an unrein- 
forced inverted groined-arch floor, un- 
reinforced columns, and an_ unrein- 
forced groined-arch roof. (Fig. 3) 
rhe total amount of reinforcement in 
the 4.0-million-gallon reservoir at 
Portsmouth is about 300 pounds, all 
of which is in the floor sumps and ac- 
cess Openings in the roof. 

The technical literature describes in 
detail experience with groined-arch 
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structures built early in the twentieth 
century. Many attempts were made to 
analyze this type of design theoretical- 
ly, and several experiments were car 
ried out to check designs and determine 
safe loads. ‘Test results indicate pat 
ticularly the sturdiness of this type of 
structure and its ability to carry loads 
considerably in excess of the usual two 
feet of earth cover and anticipated 
live loads. Apparently the most crit- 
ical period is during the construction 
and until the entire roof is in place 
Under ordinary procedure perhaps a 
fourth of the roof would be formed 
and placed in one operation. The 
roof forms would then be struck and 
moved into place for the second sec- 
tion. Failures have occurred when this 
procedure has been followed without 
providing support at the crowns of the 
arches to remove the thrust at the end 
of the section. The unreinforced col- 
umns have no ability to take this thrust 
and in one or more cases where the 
support of the arches was not provided 
a complete failure of the roof occurred, 


Similarly, the placing of concrete in 
the inverted groined-arch floor requires 
careful planning to provide proper ac- 
cess to the curved surfaces for finishing. 
In general, the procedure has been to 
place the concrete in alternate panels 
between outside forms that may be 
used as screeds. 


| Frith Grade 


SPP 


The works were designed by Greeley 
and Hansen of Chicago, Ill., and are 
now under construction. Due to the 
urgency to provide additional capacity, 
preliminary plans and specifications in 
sufficient detail to allow contractors to 
prepare estimates were completed with 
in ten days after authorization was 
given to proceed, and a contract was 
negotiated with the Ahlvin Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, Ill., four days 
later for the filter plant and reservoir 
at Suffolk. A contract has been nego 
tiated with C. W. Lockwood, Hampton, 
Va., for the construction of the Ports 


mouth reservoir 


Design and Supervision 


The construction of the work is un 
der the supervision of Greeley and 
Hansen. Mr. Arthur S. Owens is City 
Manager; Mr. X. D. Murden is Super- 
intendent of the Water Department; 
and Mr. F. J. Bergeron is City Engi- 
neer. 

The project is being constructed as 
a non-federal project under the War 
Public Works Department of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Mr. Blair Boyle 
and Mr. L. L. Pearsall are Federal 
Works Agency representatives in this 
area, operating under Mr. Kenneth 
Markwell of the district office, F.W.A. 
at Richmond, Va 
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SEDIMENTATION BASIN 


Typical sections showing the design of the sedimentation basins and the filtered water 

reservoir. Note the heavy unreinforced concrete sections that were used and the con- 

crete channels in the sedimentation basin. The reservoir utilizes an old-time arch- 
design principle. 
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bout ... 


ludge Gas Engines 


Ina Sewage-Treatment Plant 


By 


W. Tayior 


HE sturdy growth of power gen 

eration in sewage - treatment 

plants by the utilization of 
sludge gas is one of the more significant 
features in the modern sewerage field. 
An estimated 25,000 hp are being de- 
veloped by American treating plants 
in this manner These have been in 
operation long enough to prove their 
practicability The engines range in 
size from 15 to 1,200 hp, and installa- 
tions of approximately 1,500 hp are 
ilready definitely planned. A _ review 
of the factors involved will serve as a 
guide in studying its applicability to 
various plant capacities and local con 
ditions 


Gas Per kwhr 


Considering average load factors, ap- 
proximately 25 cubic feet of sludge gas 
ire required to produce one kwhr fon 
engine sizes less than 100 kw Larger 
units reduce this somewhat under usual 
Operating conditions. {round one 
third of the recoverable Btu value of 
the gas Is devoted to power produc- 
tion, one-third is dissipated in the en- 
gine jacket, and the last third escapes 
with the exhaust gases. To intercept 
all recoverable value, utilization of the 
remaining two-thirds of heat must be 
provided for in a power production 
layout 

Ihe power plant requires super- 
vision and maintenance and these costs 
must be considered. However, super 
Vision is only a part-time effort when 
automatic safeguards are included in 
the plant design, and in the case of the 
sewage-treatment plant, additional help 
generally is not required. Experience 
has dictated an average maintenance 
cost of $0,0006 per kwhr generated, 
and lubricating oil may be estimated 
at 2,000 kwhr per gallon. 

Capital expenditures must be con- 
sidered and for preliminary purposes 
may be taken at $200 per kwhr for 
heavy-duty units of 100 kw or less and 
$150 per kw for larger units of 500 to 
boo hp This includes foundations, 
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generating unit, and all accessories 
with the exception of the housing of 
the apparatus and waste heat boilers. 
The question of best use for the 
power produced must be answered in 
each case with special reference to the 
local conditions. This answer must 
also include a suitable use for the two- 
thirds of the gas heat value which is 


When used for electric 
power development, approx- 
imately 25 cubic feet of gas 
are required for each kwhr 
produced. Costs vary from 
$150 to $200 per kwhr de- 
pending on the size of the 
units. Possibilities for added 
power can be realized by com- 
bining ground garbage with 
the sludge and thereby in- 
creasing the sludge gas pro- 
duction. 


absorbed by jacket circulating water 
and is contained in the exhaust. The 
power may be used at the sewage 
works, while the remaining heat values 
are utilized to heat the sludge tanks, 
buildings, or anything else convenient. 
[he power can perhaps be devoted 
to water pumping, street lighting, or 
various other municipal uses depend- 
ing on the size of the plant and the 
character of the community. In some 
cases there may even be an industrial 
outlet for the power and occasionally 
for the other heat by-products. 

Power production presupposes col- 
lection and storage of sludge gas, and 
some cases may justify an auxiliary 
power. It is important to note that 
a sludge gas engine can be converted 
easily to the use of gasoline by opera- 
tion of a two-way valve which cuts off 
the gas supply and opens the way for 
gasoline through a suitable carburetor, 
In any case, a certain minimum of 
sludge gas storage will be required for 


equalization of gas production 
permit less than 24-hour opera 
the power plant. Storage to eq 
seasonal changes in gas prod 
would probably not be feasible 

For the smaller communitiés 
sludge digestion takes place 
sewage works and where garbag. , 
lection is separated from refuse, the 
is the opportunity to grind and digey 
the garbage at the sewage works and 
thus increase the total gas productior 
by 150 per cent. There are many cases 
where the sewage sludge gas ne 
would hardly warrant the installation 
of power equipment and wher 
addition of garbage digestion wil! s 
increase the available gas as to rende; 
power utilization worthy of considera 
tion. A municipality of 10,000 p: ple 
and an assumed sustained gas produc 
tion of 9,000 cubic feet per day will 
develop 360 kwhr per day, represen: 
ing numerically 4 per cent of the daily 
cubic footage of gas. By adding 
ground garbage to the sewage digestion 
tanks, this gas production can be in 
creased to produce goo kwhr per day 
or 112 kw for eight hours. 


Peak Load Arrangement 


Many cases may arise where a peak 
load exceeds the reasonable limit of 
gas production and storage. In such 
cases the inclusion of a small peak load 
unit of low cost for use during short 
periods may be warranted. This rela- 
tively small expenditure may fill the 
requirements of the proposed service 
and render practicable a plan of power 
utilization. 

The adaptability of sludge gas power 
production to any plant must be care 
fully examined, for each plant, along 
the lines of these basic considerations 
and such factors as plant size, local 
conditions, usability, revenue, and 
other vital considerations which may 
militate against its success. Frequent 
ly, however, a special plan can be de- 
veloped, after initial examination of 
the more obvious schemes, which will 
prove practicable and justify the in- 
stallation. Since it is considered that 
the various factors can best be illus 
trated by a test case, certain basic a> 
sumptions will be made and plans de- 
veloped thereon. An attempt to util- 
ize the sludge gas for the sole purpose 
of advertising the conversion of a 
waste product with power and usable 
heat is rarely justified. On the other 
hand, some local resistance may be en- 
countered in an attempt to install a 
power plant which has been carefully 
planned and is obviously practicable. 

Next month Mr. Taylor will carr) 
his discussion further by analyzing th 
characteristics of a typical install: 
tion. 
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OR about 25 years prior to 1930, 

the city of Schenectady had 

maintained what was known as 
the Klondyke Stairs, which connected 
two streets separated by a steep side- 
slope. These stairs were used daily by 
a large number of pedestrians as a 
short cut. In a “bee-line,” the dis- 
tance between the streets was 530 feet, 
and the difference in elevation was 110 
feet. It was practically impossible to 
maintain these stairs in a satisfactory 
condition, and it was deemed inad 
visable to rebuild them because the 
side-hill slope along and up which 
they were built had a tendency to slip. 
The numerous flights of steps were a 
handicap for elderly people and small 
children. 


Designed in 1930 


With these and other considerations 
in mind, the plans were drawn and a 
contract awarded in 1930 for an en- 
tirely new scheme, that of constructing 
a ramp on an easy grade in a different 
location and without any steps whatso- 
ever. The ramp starts as a concrete 
walk constructed on an _ ascending 
grade for a distance of about 300 feet. 
Then, because the ground is lower 
than the constantly ascending grade 
of the walk or ramp, it is carried on a 
reinforced concrete trestle for a further 
distance of about 180 feet to what has 
been termed, for want of a better name, 
a spiral ramp. This spiral ramp is 
located near the edge of the Pleasant 
Valley Park road at the foot of the 
steep side slope which rises to Strong 
Street at a place nearly opposite the 
head or top of the old Klondyke stairs. 
It is an octagonal steel tower 50 feet in 
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Schenectady’s spiral ramp connecting Pleasant Road with the intersection 
of Strong and Mumford Streets 


Circular Walk at Schenectady, N. 3. 


Solves a Troublesome Pedestrian Problem 


By 


Purpy 


City Engineer 


outside diameter and 64 feet high, 
supported on eight concrete piers. 
he passageway or walk for pedes 


trians is 714 feet in clear width, wind 
ing and rising upward inside the outer 
rim of the spiral from the lower land 
ing at the end of the concrete trestle 
approach on an 8 per cent erade 
to the top landing which opens onto a 
structural steel bridge which, on an as 
cending grade, connects the top of the 
spiral ramp with Strong Street. There 
are 634 turns in the spiral ramp be 
tween the top and the bottom. The 
headroom in the spiral ramp is slight 
ly more than eight feet. The bridge 
between the top of the spiral ramp 
and Strong Street is supported on two 
bents, which in turn are supported on 
concrete piers. 


Walk 1,580 Feet 


Persons using the Klondyke Ramp 
walk about 1,580 feet or about three 
tenths of a mile on a steep grade of 7 
per cent to overcome the difference in 


elevation. It is much easier to clean 


snow from the ramp than from the 
old stairs, and the railing along the 
ramp affords more of a_ protection 


against unfavorable 


weather than on ordinary walks on the 


slipping in 


same gerade. 

This constructed by 
Dubois Bennett and Son of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., at a total cost of $45,584. 
The work was performed under the 
supervision of the 
Frank Lanagan 


structure Was 


then City Engi 


neer 


Emergency Revisions 
of Asphalt Specifications 


FCOMMENDATIONS No. 61. of 
the 
War 
grades. 
limitation, The Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Ave., New York, has made the 


necessary various 


Petroleum Coordinator 


limits the number wf asphalt 


In order to conform with this 


changes in its con 
struction specifications and issued them 
in pamphlet form with the title “Con 
struction Specifications — Emergency 
Revisions of The Asphalt Institute 
Construction Specifications.” 

These copies are available to recog 
nized engineers and municipal officials 
without charge The 
Asphalt Institute 


upon request to 
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After the war, your city, too, can enjoy 


good water—plan it now! 


Camps are like good-sized cities—they need good 
water. Permutit* equipment is helping to supply 
many of them with soft, clear, iron-free water for 
post hospitals, laundries, kitchens, swimming 
pools, power plants—as well as for general com- 
munity use, 

That's why Permutit cannot now supply instal- 
lations for your city. But when Victory is won, 
Permutit equipment—more practical and eco- 
nomical than ever—will be available for every 
municipality. Prepare now for this public im- 
provement in your community. Just drop a line to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. G3, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. In Canada: Permutit Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd... . Montreal . . . Toronto 
... Winnipeg ... Calgary. 

*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


NOW AT SOLDIER CITY- 
“SOFT WATER BY PERMUTIT” 
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Business and 


Government 


in the Post-War Years 


Ry Eric A. Jounston 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


\PITALISM has been the greatest 

C ce the world has ever known 
reased production. Labor in 
ture could greatly help to make 
wee even more successful. 

But business also must open its eyes 
to newer and better performance. 

The President recently abolished the 
WPA. Why did he ever establish it? 
Because business was not giving full 
employment. If business again fails 
to give full employment, there will be 
unother WPA. This will be so under 
president. The first president 
ever to do anything of any importance 
for the relief of the unemployed dur- 
ing a depression was a Republican, 
Herbert Hoover. He set the prece- 
dent. The precedent has grown. Pub- 
lic indignation against unemployment, 
against its misery of body, against its 
misery of mind, has grown. No Amer- 
ican president will ever again permit 
American citizens to be unemployed. 
They will be employed by business or 
they will be employed by the govern- 
ment. 

I say that business can employ all 
(American citizens except those needed 
for absolutely necessary governmental 
function. It can do it if it plans for it. 

There are two unpopular words. 
One is capitalism, which is hated in 
certain quarters. I am nevertheless for 
it. The other is planning, which is 
hated in certain other quarters. | 
am nevertheless for it. I say that busi- 
ness, if it wants to escape from being 
taxed for another and larger WPA, 
must plan; and it must plan on a scale 
of which it has never 
dre amed. 

[t has always planned for its own 
individual enterprises. It must 
plan for nation-wide projects by whole 
industries. 


before been 


now 


It must look, for instance, at the 
horrible houses and at the vast 
wretched, unwholesome, substandard 


residential areas in which millions of 
\merican citizens still live; and it must 
say: 

“To change all this squalor and 
ugliness into decency and sightliness 

a job meaning billions of dollars of 
usiness. It cannot be done small. It 
as to be done big. It has to be done 
‘rough cooperation among a lot of 
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Agreement as to 
Essentials Goals 


Where to draw the line be- 
tween public and private ac- 
tivities for building better cities 
and advancing the general 
welfare will be a challenging 
post-war problem. Solution 
will be aided by agreement as 
to essential goals, coupled with 
a will to reach those goals 
through the friendly coopera- 
tion of business and govern- 
ment as each can best serve 
the public interest. 

Two excellent recent state- 
ments—one by a leading Am- 
erican industrialist, and the 
other by a British Lord Mayor, 
himself likewise a business 
leader—are printed on this 
page. Both agree that a higher 
standard of welfare for the 
masses of the people can be 
and must be attained after the 
war has been won. Both agree 
that involuntary unemploy- 
ment must not be allowed to 
return, and that, to the extent 
that private enterprise cannot 
provide jobs and decent living 
conditions for all workers, the 
winning of that goal must be- 
come the responsibility of pub- 
lic agencies. 


different elements. There are the 
manufacturers of standard building 
materials. There are the laboratory 


designers of new and more economical 
building materials. There are the 
wholesale and retail dealers in building 
materials. There are the architects. 
Uhere are the engineers, contractors, 
building-trade unions, financing agen- 
cies, savings banks, building and loan 
associations. We have been puttering 
at this job, everybody by himself, and 
not getting it done. Now will 
make organizations which will include 
representatives of all elements of hous 
ing production and we will produce 
housing at a private cooperative con 
solidated that will baffle all the 
public planners in the whole of Wash- 
ington. Some of them would like to 
do all this building. We will do it 
first—and better. We will stop railing 
at the government. We will start out- 


we 


cost 


thinking it and outdoing it and out 
stripping it 
And there are quite a few other big 


national-scale jobs for business to plan 
lo this 


railroad 


Consider our railroads give 
country a really 
tem, a system as good in all its parts 


now is 


SVS 


modern 


in its best parts would 


dollars of 


as it 


mean at least ten billion 


business contracts 


‘To modernize everything in_ this 
country would mean so many billions 
of dollars that business could not get 


through earning them and spending 
them in 20 years 


We need again the spirit of the 
pioneers. Only this time it must be 
a planned and organized spirit. I say 


to businessmen: Do the planning and 
the organizing that is worthy of vou 
freedom or there will be no more tree 
dom and no more businessmen 

But I also say on behalf of business 
men: They cannot plan, they cannot 
organize, they cannot maintain a free 


they get one definite 


and 


system, unless 


concession from labor from gov 


ernment. It is this: 

Business must be allowed to keep 
enough savings, enough profits, enough 
new capital, to be able to go ahead 
into new investments, new adventures, 
new services. 

Free private business is like a motor 
cycle. It If it stops, for 
lack of gasoline, And then, 


I repeat, there is only totalitarian gov 


must move. 


it topple 


ernmentalism. 

We stand at a solemn parting of the 
Our 
labor leaders want freedom 
ian But 
price of freedom? I say it is the capi 


and 
No Amer 
what is the 


ways. business leaders oul 


wants slavery 
tal with which to operate capitalism 


The word is capitalism. 
Your Stake in Capitalism 
The Reader's Digest for 


—Excerpts from 
leading article in 
February 1943 


By Norman Tietart 
Lord Mayor (1941-42) 
Birmingham, England 


HAVE never advocated that a pub 


lic authority should do anything 
merely because it is a public authority 
I believe in individual initiative, indi 
vidual enterpris They 
this country a long way 
fail to produce some service necessary 
to maintain people in health, then th 
State the 


must step in. 


have carried 


but if they 


or local authority or both 


In post-war days, we shall need thi 
organized brain, muscle, and goodwill 
of all the 


is as much the concern of trade union 


sections of community It 


ism to improve efficiency as to ensure 
high wages and decent working condi 
riens 


It is certain that the cost of recon 
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founders plus 


You may know us as America’s largest pro- for the manufacture of fittings, are . {Uippe 


ducer of cast iron pipe but not be aware that to meet unusual industrial requirements, par 


we have exceptional facilities to cast and com- __ ticularly in the process industries, as wel] 4; 
pletely machine special castings in accordance the water supply, gas and sewerage fie/ds, () 
with engineers’ designs and specifications. technical and laboratory staffs are experieng, 


Many of them, now — machine tool, marine — and resourceful. We invite you to take up yj 


engine and dry dock eastings—are being made —_us any problems you may have in connectiy 
for the furtherance of the war effort. Our spe- — with the design of pipe. fittings or speci 
cial castings foundries, and a specialized plant castings for present or post-war requirement, 


A special castings foundry at one of our plants, drawn by Hugh Ferriss, 


UNITED States Prive « Founpry Co. 


General Offices: Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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Nee 


vill be fabulously heavy. It 

certain that it will be 
» employ the whole of our 
ompletely as we are doing in 
ffort, rather than to leave mil- 


§ 


ns mployed. es 
| ocracy is to be worth while 
fos war, the acid test of its efh- 
§ a. | be how far it prohibits every | 
; nterest, either of capital or | 
m exploiting the community. 
ymmunity has been held up 
m in the past by monopolistic 
turers, by land owners, by gen- 
wearing the old-school-tie, ap- 


nointed to government jobs for which 
Sth re entirely unfit; but it is 
i quaily true, that Democracy has been 


p to ransom by workers who be- 
ieve in ca canny, rather than giving | 
heir best; and by an anti-social 
srounging element, prepared to do 
anvihing but work, and yet demanding 
to be maintained. 

Democracy has to control all para 


sites, rich and poor alike. 
trol means restriction. Any idea that 
at the end of the war, we can all sit 
back and take life easily is false. 

The end of the war does not mean 
New 
means that its 


the automatic creation of the 
Jerusalem. It only 
builders, faced by a shortage of mate- 
ial, by a difficult financial 
with a tired lot of laborers, will need 


situation, 


to work harder and on bigger lines 
than ever before. 

The bugles that sound the Armistice 
will be no call to a delightful siesta 
on a summer’s afternoon. They will 
sound an advance over dificult coun- 
try, under hard conditions to a new 
and strenuous campaign. But because 
we, in our generation, have seen two 
wars, we have made up our 
that our children and our children’s 
children shall not see them. 

Because we have learned of the mis- 
ery of our distressed areas, and the 
tragedy of our unemployed, we mean 
that there shall be no distressed areas, 
and no unemployed when this job is 
over. Because we have seen the ill- 
health and disease of out people caused 
by living in slums, we mean that there 
shall be no slums after this war; and 
because we have seen the tragedy of 
poverty, and the hopelessness of the 
bottom dog, we mean that everybody 
shall have enough to live on, even if 
there be no surplus for the rich. 

It means work, struggle. 
But if we are prepared to do that 
work, to make that sacrifice, to con 
tinue that struggle, we know as well 

anything can be known that in the 
lays to come, we shall build a land 

orthy of living in, for a people worthy 

» live in it. 

From The Lord Mayor Said, a 


imphlet by Norman 
Square 


minds 


sacrifice, 


20 page 
Tiptaft (21 St. Paul's 
Birmingham 93, England). 
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EXPLANATION 
6 
stream tow 
Excessive stream flow 
aa eater than any percentage No 


prev y recore 


EPART MENT OF MINES ONO acts 


WATER AND POWER BURER 
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Stream flow conditions throughout U. §. and Canada during January 


ATER 
United States maintained a +: 
erally fair condition during the 1 
of January, 
stream-flow conditions were prey 


supply throughout the 


although 


in the south-central states, lower | 


Maine, and floods 
West 
This is according to the latest 


ida, and northern 
occurred on portions of the 
Coast. 
monthly report on water resources is 
sued by the U. S. Department of In- 
terior Geological Survey 

conditions are re 


Ground 


ported favorable throughout the coun 


wal areas subject to 
pumping. 
low normal in parts 

Carolina, Florida 

liana, Arizona, Ne 
vada, and Washington. It is high in 
the Plains States and in some parts of 
the Atlantic 
Unusual floods 
along the Pacific Coast and an excep 


coast states 
storms produced 
tionally run-off in the state of 


Nevada 


large 


Price Contrrot on a W 


Continued from page 41) 


diameter and almost three miles long, 
to connect the water plant to the dis 
tribution system. In addition, a new 
24-inch line extended from the end of 
the 36-inch main through the city to 
support existing mains and other vital 
areas. 

A number of 
mains were included to serve military 


16-inch and 12-inch 
and war industry centers and to elim 
inate bottlenecks in the old system. 
Smallet 


the residential areas not 


mains were installed to serve 
heretofore 


served by city water 
Pressures and Services Improved 


additional mains 
Formerly 


The result of the 
is indeed impressive. pres 
sures of 115 to 117 pounds pe! square 


inch at the pumping Station were nec 


‘aTER-Works Prosect 


essary to deliver a net of 13.6 million 
Now 
almost 15 mgd are delivered at approx 


gallons per day into the system 


imately 70 pounds per square inch at 


the pumping station. In addition, 


adequate pressure is now available at 


extremities of the system, whereas 
previously some faucets would “suck” 
air instead of delivering water when 


opened \lso, fire service is improved 
by the supporting mains 
Although the contract for laying 
water mains is complete, many phases 
of the 


War priorities have he Id up the deliv 


entire project are not finished. 
ery of the 
tank and the 
well at the main pumping station. Im 


provements at the 


proposed 1.5 mg elevated 
construction of a clear 
pumping Station 


plant are contemplated, 


and the filter 


but the improvements completed to 
date have “saved the day” for Pampa 
7] 


S. W ater Resources— January 


Is Your City Getting MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


Rush-hour riding peaks can be cut down—bui 


not_-with half-hearted plans. Adopt an all-out, 
city-wide staggered-hours plan, and you’)! 
cut the peaks by as much as 35 per cent. 


at least some of their riding hours, 

public-transit peak loads have been 
noticeably reduced. These cities all re- : 
port increases in the capacity of their 
transit facilities during the critical rush : 
hours—increases ranging from 3 per cent 
to as high as 35 per cent. 
But why is it that some cities have 
benefited more than others? 


The answer is demonstrated in the little 
illustrations at left. As more people go 
‘ on staggered hours, the street cars and 
g buses can carry more people per day. 


For example, in a city that reported 
only a 3 per-cent increase, only the 
schools are operating on staggered 
hours. But in a city that reported a 35 
{ per-cent increase in transit capacity, a 
: city-wide plan of staggered hours is in 
operation. Retail establishments, schools, 
office workers, and industrial workers all 
have their working hours dovetailed in 
accordance with a central plan, worked 
out under the leadership of a Co- 
ordinator of Defense Transportation. 


Stringent gasoline rationing and the 
shortage of transit vehicles have already 
made themselves felt in almost every 
American city. But before a transit 
operator can get additional vehicles, he 
s must prove to the Government that 
he is making full use of his present equip- 
ment by means of city-wide staggered 
hours. 

Before the situation gets out of hand— 
before vital war workers are unable to 
get to their jobs—be sure that your city 
is operating under a comprehensive 
staggered-hours plan. Don’t be content 
with half-way measures. Make it city- 
wide. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


the many cities that have 


Rush-hour crow 


de. as 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


107-85-8560 


when EVERYBODY'S riding 
hours ore staggered. 
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and transit vehicles... 
carry more people per day... 


Con 


Traffic Control and Facilitation 


cted by Traffic Control & Facilitation Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers. 60 John St., New York 


A. Kraft, Chairman; Virden A. Rittgers, Vice-Chairman; David M. Baldwin, Martin E. Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edgar 
F. ( Jl, John E. Ecker, Fred W. Fisch, Emmett E. Kirwan, Foster M. Kunz, Alger F. Malo, Walter W. Matthews, John R. Moriarty, 
Henry W. Osborne, L. S. Shattuck, Matthew C. Stelski, Richard Stver, John L. Towers 


Brighter Traffic Signs 


for Less 


ad 3 is no great loss but 
some small gain.” Day 
by day the wisdom of this 
old adage becomes more apparent 
as citizens, industrialists, and public 
officials scurry madly around at- 
temping to find substitutions for 
types of equipment, materials, and 
even food, which until Pearl Har- 
bor had been considered unques- 
tionably necessary. 

Now this is all changed. The 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of 
many of these materials have been 
earmarked exclusively for use in 
winning this great war. Wherever 
possible, even in the production of 
essential equipment, substitutions 
must be made. Creative minds are 
being put to their most severe test 
in producing these substitutes and, 
oddly enough, many of these substi- 
tutes are proving to be more eco- 
nomical, more serviceable, and 
more effective than the original. 

Along with everyone else, the 
trafic engineer has not been over- 
looked by the “pinch” of raw mate- 
rials. His work is vital to the war 
effort. Workers must get to work 
by street-car, bus, or automobile. 
Those great truck loads of war ma- 
terials must proceed with least de- 
lay, and often parking must be pro- 
hibited near war plants where the 
mere presence of hundreds of 
parked cars assists the saboteur and 
hinders free movement of fire and 
other emergency vehicles. 


White Paint 


Yet the traffic engineer must 
scratch his head and find non-crit- 
ical materials from which to manu- 
facture his tools. Traffic signals 
with aluminum castings and copper 
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Money 


By Ross C. Harcer 
Assistant Traflic Engineer 
Detroit, Mich. 


Night and day views of a new gypsum board Stop sign reflectorized with 
Scotchlite and mounted on a wood pole. The only metal used is two lag screws 
fastening the sign to the post. | 


wire are practically non-existent. 
Yellow traffic paint contains chrome 
—unavailable. So the engineer 
starts using white paint and likes it. 
He finds that white paint wears as 
well as yellow. The daytime visi- 
bility of white paint is just as good, 
and his tests show that the night- 
time visibility is even a little better 
than yellow, so he concludes that 
after the war is over he will con- 
tinue to use this white street paint. 

Signs likewise. Two years ago he 
wouldn’t think of making traffic 
signs of anything but steel. Now he 
finds that substitutes such as mason- 
ite or gypsum board are light, dur- 
able, weatherproof, easy to work 
with, and only about one-half as 
expensive as steel. So he decides 
that after the war he will keep right 
on using these materials for many 
of his traffic signs. He finds substi- 
tutes for other sign materials such 
as stanchions on which to install the 
signs and reflectorizing materials 
with which to produce night visi- 
bility. 


Detroit's New Stop Signs 


In all traffic work the STOP sign is 
regarded by the traffic engineer as the 
most important sign at his disposal. It 
is the one sign which flashes a warning 
as well law. By the 
use of this sign the traffic engineer cor- 
conditions as 


as indicates the 


hazardous 
long sections of 


rectS many 
well as 
through streets over which vehicles may 
pass without having their progress con- 
tinually interrupted by traffic. 
This type of street is especially impor- 
tant today in a city Detroit 
where all traffic is so vital and where 
the movement of all men and materials 
must take place on the surface due to 
the lack of elevated or subway facilities. 
It was, extremely impor- 
tant that the traffic officials of Detroit 
take immediate steps to find suitable 
substitutes for Stop sign materials so 
that the installation of new through 
streets and the rejuvenation of old 
Stop signs would not be retarded. 


establishes 


cross 


such as 


therefore, 


The first task was the selection of 
sign material. Gypsum board one 
quarter of an inch thick was chosen. 
This is a hard-pressed fibrous material 
which may be handled like wood. It 
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Englewood, N. J., recently assumed ownership of 
a sewerage plant that for years had been privately 
owned. The first step after taking over was to re- 
place obsolete equipment. Increased efficiency of 
the new equipment, as compared to that which it 


replaced, has already shown a fen per cent reduction 


to the city in the cost of sewage handling. At this 
rate, they will soon pay for themselves. 

The entire new installation was planned with an 
eye on the future. Three Fairbanks-Morse units 
were installed with other new equipment. Two of 
these are 4” Fig. 5412 vertical sewage pumps with 
500 and 700 gallons per minute respectively and 
one is a Fairbanks-Morse 5” Fig. 5413 vertical sew- 


age pump with 1200 gallons per minute capacity. 

Every city official realizes that the war will be 
over long before the war bill is paid. The fact, 
therefore, that old pumps frequently cost more to 
retain than to replace provides the avenue for sav- 
ings which can help ease the postwar tax burden 
for your citizens. New equipment for modernization 
is not available now, but plans for modernizing 
should be made now so that “tax relief” can be 
passed on to citizens as soon as possible after the 
war. To that end, your resident Fairbanks-Morse 
engineer will co-operate and work with city officials 
and engineers. To meet him, write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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y delivered in 4 12-foot 
After sawing to octagonal 
is passed through a jointer 


| with a cutter designed to pro- 


du round edge on the sign. The 
li tion of sharp edges makes it 
pos to cover the edges perfectly 
wit int 


Phe sign is now ready for three coats 
of nt. The first coat is a varnish- 
like sealer which seals all pores and 


is to the life of the sign by weather- 


ie ng. The second coat is a primer 
of yellow paint. In order to obtain a 
thorough coverage, these first two coats 
are applied by dipping. The final 
coat is obtained by spraying with 
standard Federal yellow enamel. A 
hard glossy surface ensues. 


Full Reflectorizing 


The next step is to apply the reflec- 
torizing material. <A beaded 
sheeting manufactured under the trade 
name of “Scotchlite’ * has been se- 
lected. This is available in rolls or in 
cut-to-size sheets, plain or stenciled. 
It is composed of countless glass beads 
set in a silver-like binder and having 
high-intensity, light-reflectorizing char- 
acteristics. The back of this material 
is covered by an adhesive which, when 
wet by a suitable solvent, becomes very 
sticky. In this condition a piece of 
Scotchlite g x 24 inches is applied to 
the center panel of a 24-inch Stop 
sign to which it adheres permanently. 
The word Stop is next stenciled on the 
Scotchlite in 6-inch letters, and the 
sign is ready to be installed. 


Wood Stanchion 


When installing this sign it is neces- 
sary that a suitable support be pro- 
vided. Unless there is a telephone or 
street-light pole in approximately the 
required location, it is necessary to 
Formerly a 2-inch 


glass 


erect a stanchion. 
iron pipe served—now unavailable. A 
{ x 4-inch wood post is a suitable sub- 
stitute. For appearance, it is given a 
slight taper on the top, and then three 
coats of green paint are applied by 
dipping. A hole is dug in the desired 
location, go inches deep and go inches 
square. The post is placed in position 
and the hole filled with concrete. For 
preservation, the lower go inches of 
this stanchion are dipped in creosote 
before painting. 

lhe sign is attached to the stanchion 
by two lag screws or bolts, one at the 
top and one at the bottom—the only 
metal in the assembly. Not only does 
his installation strictly conserve critical 


* “Scotchlite” is a trade name of the Minne- 
sota Minimg & Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Illustrating the manner in which an old 
Stop sign is reclaimed by mounting a new 
Scotchlite panel over the holes in the 
sign from which the old reflector buttons 


have been removed 
materials, but it presents a neat and 
authoritative appearance as well The 


day and night views of a typical instal 
lation of this type are shown in the first 
photograph. 


Rejuvenating Detroit's 


t 
Old Signs 


Another common problem facing all 
trafhe engineers today is to determine 
a method by which old Stop signs may 
be rehabilitated. The life of 
such a sign is determined by the life 


useful 


of the paint and the reflector elements. 
With the glass reflector and 
ordinary paint, this life will average 
five therefore, 
to bring in many ol 


buttons 
four to years. It is, 
necessary these 
signs every year, recondition them and 
again put them into service. The old 
paint is easily boiled off in an acid 
bath, and new paint may be applied 
However, glass reflector buttons are no 
longer available because an aluminum 
housing was used on each one of these 
buttons to produce the reflectorizing 
reflector 
Detroit 


characteristics. A substitute 


must be used and the city of 
solved the problem by again resorting 
to Scotchlite. 

The old sign is brought in from the 
field and completely dismantled. All 
metal, with the exception of the octa 
gonal piece, is contributed to the scrap 
drive. This latter piece is submitted 
to the acid bath to strip the paint and 
it is then repainted. A piece of Gyp 
sum board g x 24 inches is prepared 
and one surface is covered with Scotch 
lite on which the word Srop is sten 
ciled. This is placed in position on 
the center panel of the old repainted 
and secured by small bolts or 
The sign is again ready to be 
The second pho- 


sign 
rivets. 
placed on the street. 
tograph illustrates how this assembly 
is made. 

So far, nothing has been said regard 
ing the cost of this new sign versus that 
of the old or of the cost of rehabilitaing 
the old signs. Perhaps these compari- 
sons can best be made by presentation 
in tabular form. 


COST TO MANUFACTURE NEW SIGNS 
OF TWO TYPES 
Old-Stvle New Stvle 
Button” “Scotchlite” 
Sign Sign 
Sign 
Backboard $ .46 
Reflectorizing 
Material 2.58 70 
Paint o 24 
Hanger 19 oe 
Labor 2.02 22 
Stanchion 
"ost $1.90 $1.59 
Paint o7 
Labor 14 
Total $8.43 $3.34 


It costs 93.83 


to repaint and replace 
reflector buttons in an old Srop sign 


An equally or more effective job of 
rehabilitating this old sign by the use 
of Scotchlite may be done for approx 


imately $1.45. 
Weighing 
these deductions 


our experience develops 


1. The new assembly contains the 
minimum in critical materials 

2. The new sign is as neat and at 
tractive as the old and, because of the 


greater area of reflectorizing material 


employed on the new sign, the reflect 


ing ability, readability, and the target 


value are considerably improved 


3. In the new sign, manufacturing 


have been reduced 60 cent 


by the use of less expensive materials 


costs pel 
and by a saving in many man hours of 
labor as well. 

The natural question that follows is 
“Why return to the 
use of the old style Stop sign?” So far 
Detroit is 
the 


ever consider a 


as the city of concerned, at 
the present 


question is 


Chicago Saves $200,000 
a Year with New Signs 


Chicago is changing its 7,000 “Stop” 


time answer to this 


“We 


won't.” 


and “Slow” trafic warning signals from 
flicker 
beaded reflectors, finding them 


battery-lighted signs to glass 


more 
economical and just as safe, says the 
Public Works 


American Association 


The reflector signals, costing $9.08 
each, are expected to save the city 
$200,000 a year in maintenance costs 
Warning arrows on. street-car safety 
islands, also formerly flicker-lighted 
are being changed to reflectors. No 
accidents have been traceable directly 


to the new signs, which are visible at 
500 feet. 
Danger Zone 

So that three street cars may load pas 
sengers at one time thus speeding up 


transportation, elongated pedestrian zones 


have been installed in downtown Los 
Angeles. These zones sometimes extend 
past driveway entrances to buildings or 
parking lots. Since drivers have been ob 
served crossing the painted lines of these 
extended areas, the Los Angeles Police 
Department warns that it is illegal to 
drive through any pedestrian safety zone 
under any conditions. 

io 


: 


Looks easy, doesn’t it? But you've got to know how 
and you've got to have just the right tools. Each job Him 
is different. None of ‘em are too tough for us because 


our exclusive methods and specials tools are the re- 


FLEXIBLE UNDERGROUND co. 
Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK @ 1624 HARMON PLACE, MINNEAPOLIS e PICKWICK BLDG. KANSAS c 


Are You Responsible THOMPSON 


%& CONCRETE CURING MATERIALS % EXPANSION JOINTS 
@ Hunt Process @ Bituminous—Fibre 
for @ Ritecure @ Asphalt 
@ Cotton & Fibre Mats @ Cork 
@ Salt Hay @ Wood 
bli @ Paper @ Rubber Latex 
Public %& BITUMINOUS MATERIALS te MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
@ Waterproofing @ Joint ps 
Property? @ Penetration @ Carbon Black 
@ Joint Filler @ Tarpaulins 


% THOMPSON SPRAY MACHINES 
@ New and Rentals 


aot Write for illustrated literature and estimates 
THOMPSON MATERIALS CORPORATION 
cup Sales Office General Office 

; Belleville, N. J. 


204 West St., N. Y. C. 303 Cortlandt St., 
Stops Rot! 


AFTER THE WAR 


Wood rot, above ground or below, can soon ruin the best K r EP YO U * CITY CL EA x 


of construction. F ts, di d in Cuprinol, will h . 
nstruction. Fence posts, dipped in Cuprinol, will have WITH “THE MACHINE OF A DOZEN “7 


long firm life without rot or decay—for Cuprinol perme- 
ates the wood fibres and eliminates the nourishment on 
which rot and insect borers feed. 

Use it for all wood construction, by brush, spray or dip- 
ping. Use it by itself, or as a priming coat under paint. 
Cuprinol is harmless to handle, will not leach out, and 
once in the wood it's there for good. 


Cuprinol is available for Wood; for Fabrics; Ropes; and Nets. 


Write for information. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 26 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


ETNYRE SANITARY, 


E.D. ETNYRE & co., OREGON, ILLINOIS 
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jar which ODT Director Joseph 
Eastman gave many city officials 
yruary g, when in Washington 
to tell them how to reset their 
signals to fit new traffic condi- 
was needed—war or no war. 
traffic signal was developed to 
ite the movement of motor traf- 
fic intersections, by allotting alter- 
te periods of flow to the vehicles on 
each of the intersecting streets. The 
fxedtime signal soon became the 
standard traffic signal and maintained 
its position despite subsequent im- 
provements such as the progressive sys- 
tem, by which a definite vehicle speed 
takes the car through the system with- 
out getting a red signal, and the vehi- 
cle-actuated signal which operates 
when needed, instead of every 30 sec- 
onds or so whether or not there is any 
waiting cross traffic. 


OCD ’s Directions 


For years the American Automobile 
Association contended that there were 
go per cent more traffic lights than 
conditions warranted. On February 9, 
Mr. Eastman said: “Adjustments in 
traffic control methods have not kept 
pace with changing conditions.” His 
directions follow: 

The operation of traffic signals should 
be discontinued where traffic falls below 
these accepted minimum standards: 

a) Total traffic entering the intersec- 
tion from all directions should average at 
least 1,000 vehicles an hour for 8 hours, 
of which at least 250 enter from the minor 
(b) Pedestrians crossing the 
major street should average at least 300 
an hour for at least 6 hours a day, and 
vehicles entering the intersection from 
the major street should average at least 
750 an hour for the same 6 hours. 


na 


street, or 


Flashing Lights—A traffic signal justi- 
fied for STOP and GO operation during 
part of the day should, however, be oper- 
ated as a flashing signal when, for a pe- 
riod of four or more consecutive hours, 
trafic falls below 500 vehicles an hour, or 
in the case of a pedestrian protection 
signal, below 372 vehicles an hour on the 
major street or 150 pedestrians an hour 
crossing the major street. 

Shortened Signal Cycles—Signal cycles 
should be as short as possible. At the 
usual intersection, cycles of from 35 to 50 
seconds should be enough. Slightly longer 
cycles may be desirable in coordinated 
systems, or where block lengths are irreg 
ular, Or at unusually complicated inter- 
sections, or to expedite vehicles. 


Adjustment of Green Period—The pro- 
portion of the cycle devoted to the green 
period should conform to the relative 
volume of traffic per lane on each street, 
except that special consideration should 
e given to buses, street-cars and trucks. 


Timing Variations—Where traffic vol- 
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ume fluctuates widely during the day, 
cycle length or the division of the cycle 


should be altered at the appropriate times 


Signal Operation—Fixed 
time signals within one quarter mile of 
one another, and controlling the same 
roadway, should be coordinated to pro 
vide progressive traffic movement and re- 
duce the number of vehicle stops. 
Traffic Police—Assignments of traffic 
police to fixed posts should make most 
effective use of manpower. Traffic police 
should not be assigned to signalized in 
tersections except where pedestrians or 
turning vehicles are unusually numerous. 


Progressive 


Police Control of Traffic Movement— 
Traffic officers should keep their STOP 
GO periods as short as possible to reduce 
delays. When special circumstances re- 
quire an officer to control traffic at the 
center of a signalized intersection, lights 
should be turned off. Special effort should 
be made to expedite buses, street-cars, and 
trucks on routes serving war plants. 


Elimination of Unnecessary Stop Signs— 
Stop signs should be removed except frem 
locations where warning signs would be 
inadequate, such as at intersections where 
greatly restricted view or accident rec 
ords indicate a need, at intersections along 
1 legally designated “through” street or 
highway, and at railroad crossings where 
a stop is required by law. 


Traffic Regulations—Traffic regulations, 
such as those governing turning restric- 
tions, “through” streets, and _ parking, 
should be reviewed and revised to expedite 
vehicle movements where the war has 
either increased or decreased traffic. 

War Transportation Routes—A system 
of primary war transportation routes, to 
which preferred traffic control treatment 


New Deal for Traffic Signals and Signs 


would be given should be designated in 
Such should 


and 


routes 
workers 
materials. 


every municipality 
the 


carrving 


consider needs of both 
vehicles 


Traffic-Control 


wal 

Equipment Trafhe 
control equipment requires critical ma 
terials. Therefore every effort must be 
exerted to use most effectively the equip 
ment already on hand before applying to 
government agencies for assistance in the 
purchase of new equipment. 


Each start and stop uses 1/g2-gallon 
of gasoline and 1/30-ounce of rubber 
tire, says the Automobile Association. 
In a normal year this is a use of 2.7 
billion gallons of gasoline and 90,000 
No doubt about the 
NOW. 

Commenting editorially on these war 
trafic regulations, The New York 
Times said: “It may well be that per- 
manent improvements in the system of 
trafic signals and their management 
will be discovered as a result of what 
at the moment is an emergency meas- 


tons of rubber. 
incentive to act 


ure.” 


After trimming and readjusting pres 
ent signal and sign systems in accord- 
ance with present traffic, it would be 
worth while for mayors, police chiefs, 
and commissioners, public safety com- 
missioners and city engineers to study 
traffic signals and signs as they will be 
available after the war and without re- 
gard to past prejudices and prices. The 
system that slows traffic least while 
maintaining the highest degree of 
safety is likely to be the least expensive 
system for the public. 
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— Present Stop Signs 
© Stop to be repleced 


Greendale, Wis., population 2,500, has replaced STOP with SLOW on 37 traffic signs at a cost 


of 75 


cents per sign. Fewer automobiles and larger bus loads made this change desirable in the 


interest of gasoline and tire economies, writes Walter E. Kroening, Village Manager 
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SMOOTH 


SURFACE 


STREET LIGHTING GLOBE 


MAA we by} 
i 


The new Smooth Surface street lighting 
globe—an exclusive Westinghouse development 

permits faster maintenance. The time re- 
quired for cleaning and drying has been shown 
to be half that of rough surface globes. 


The newly designed globe has a smooth out- 
side surface with rectilinear configuration on 
the inside for light diffusion. Its smooth outside 
surface retards the collection of normal dust 
and dirt, because there are no grooves to ac- 
cumulate smoke and grease film. Rain readily 
removes dry dirt, and when washing is necessary, 
a damp sponge will do the job. 


In addition to relieving a maintenance prob- 
lem, the new Smooth Surface globe has good 
optical properties; uniform mechanical strength, 
and, because it stays clean, maintains its light 
output over a longer period. The globe is avail- 
able in two sizes—long and short. Both types 
are interchangeable with present Westinghouse 
Reflectolux glassware. 


Westinghouse 


For more complete information on the new 
Smooth Surface globe, write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Plants in 25 cities: offices 
everywhere. 


HERE’S THE DIFFERENCE 


NEW OLD 


New Westinghouse globes are of pressed glass 
construction. The outside is perfectly smooth 
while the inside is finished with a uniform pattern 
of rectilinear configurations, through which light 
rays are diffused. The result is a globe of brilliant 
and sparkling appearance that transmits light 
with maximum efficiency. 
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NEW 


Outdoor Lighting 


Streets 


Wartime Dimout and 


Publie 


By Ricnarp 


State Defense Council, 


Safety 


E. Simpson 


Hart ford, Connecticut 


GENERATION ago we did not 

have a traffic problem and con- 

sequently we did not have a 
street-lighting problem, a fact that had 
a very great bearing on public safety. 
During the intervening years, changes 
customs and conditions not only 
created an acute traffic problem, but 
ilso demonstrated that adequate pub- 
lic lighting is an important factor in 


its solution, 

\gain, a generation ago the result 
of traffic accidents in the form of death, 
injury, and property damage was not 
a matter of national concern. The 
succeeding years, however, witnessed 
an annually sustained increased toll 
from traffic accidents until of late years 
ipproximately of our fellow 
citizens are killed, hundreds of thou- 
sands more are injured, and many mil- 
lions of dollars lost annually in prop- 
erty damage. 

More pertinent to our subject is the 
fact that the night proportion of traffic 
increased much faster than 
the volume of night traffic. Lighting 
engineers were the first to perceive this 
trend and the first to recognize the in- 
ability of the prevailing street lighting 
to furnish the visibility necessary for 
a reasonable degree of public safety at 
The cluster of small incandes- 
cent lamps atop a pole, as well as the 
irc lamp, were superseded by the larger 
incandescent lamps with diffusing 
globes at higher mounting heights, and 
these in turn were followed by the re- 
llector-refractive type of street-lighting 
luminaires, 

len years ago there were few rec- 
ords that differentiated between day 
ind night traffic accidents, nor was any 
inalysis made of such vitally related 
subjects as traffic volume and the level 
of illumination. In many cities, since 

en, studies have been undertaken of 
the number of fatalities under various 


40,000 


accidents 


nignt. 
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levels of illumination, but in making 
the studies little thought was given to 
the factor of traffic volume. 


Pioneering 


In some Connecticut cities the vol- 
ume of traffic had been considered and 


given its due weight. Hartford's 
notable street-lighting modernization 
did consider trafic volume. 


program 
So did Bridgeport and New Haven 
later. In all three the street 
lighting on certain thoroughfares 
modernized, while the lighting on 
other streets of similar character and 
volume was not changed. This pro- 
vided a means of comparison of the ac- 
cident experience on the same thor- 
oughfares before and after relighting 
and at the same time a comparison on 
the streets” which had not 
been modernized. In the three cities, 
the level of illumination was raised 
from an average of lumen pet 
square foot to 0.7 lumen per square 
approximately miles of 


cities 
was 


control 


0.2 


foot on 50 
streets. 

Over a five-year period there has 
been a reduction of 64 per cent in the 
number of night accidents, per unit of 
trafic volume, on the relighted streets 
of Hartford and only a 9.1 per cent 
reduction on the unchanged streets. In 
Bridgeport, the corresponding figures 
covering a two-year period were 42.2 
per cent reduction on relighted streets 
and an increase of 10.4 per cent on the 
unchanged streets. In New Haven for 
one year the reduction was 57.3 per 
cent on relighted streets and an in- 
crease of 2.8 per cent on the unchanged 
streets. 

The pedestrian benefit on relighted 
streets is represented by a 52 per cent 
drop in the number involved in night 
accidents as compared with a 30.1 per 
cent increase on streets with old light 


ing. Finally, there was a reduction of 


6S pel 
fatailties on relighted streets and a 52.1 


cent in the number of night 


per cent increase on streets where old 
lighting was still in use 

This brief summary outlines some of 
through the em 


the public benefits 


ployment of modern street-lighting 
techniques which increase visibility at 
threefold that of 


Wherever adequate visibility 


night ove! earlier 
methods 
was provided, there was a material and 
consistent reduction in night accidents 
involving property damage, personal 
fatalities, whereas those 


injury, and 


sections of the cities without this new 
level of visibility have had no improve 


ment in night accident experience 


After Pearl Harbor 


This was the situation with respect 
to street lighting in these three cities 
at the end of 1941. With the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, plans for continuing 
or expanding the program of street 
lighting improvement had to be post 
poned. In fact, we were obliged to 
extinguishing, reducing 
shielding all forms of 
The 
requirements of the dimout brought 


the all 


drastic 


about-face by 
in wattage, or 
public and semi public lighting. 
about also elimination of ad- 
vertising and sign lighting, a 


reduction in display window illumina 


tion, and the severe curtailment of 
automobile lighting. Thus night vis 
ibility was reduced far below the level 


which previous experience had demon 


strated necessary for reasonabl 


public safety under normal conditions. 


was 


New I lazards 


other conditions had changed, 


First was the rapid expansion of 


But 
too. 
industrial employment in such centers 
of population as Bridgeport, Hartford, 
and New Inadequate housing 
facilities these 
workers to seek living quarters in neat 
by towns This at 
marked increase in the volume of traf- 
fic on the highways out of the cities as 


forced many of new 


once caused a 


well as on the city thoroughfares lead- 
ing to the industrial plants 

Ihe great majority of the war in 
dustries work two or more shifts a day. 
rhis has brought a traffic peak between 
the hours of 10:30 P.M. 
\.M. of almost the same proportions 
as that which normally prevails be 
tween the hours of 4 P.M. and 6 P.M. 


79 


and 12:30 


_MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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But You Can Provide for it! 


ILL your town retain its war- 
time growth when peace 
comes? Or will it settle back to the 
business and boundaries of 1939? 


Perhaps you can’t tell—yet. But 
there’s one thing you can do. Big 
or small... industrial or agricul- 
tural... you can make sure now that 
your town in nineteen hundred- 
and-postwar will be properly light- 
ed, as safe for your pedestrians and 
car owners after dark as it is in 
broad daylight. 


Right now, while the installation 
of new and modern street lighting 
facilities is at a standstill because 
of the war... right now is the 
right time to study your require- 


ments, and map out a comprehen- 
sive street lighting program that 
will be ready for use when war ends. 


Already the municipal officials of 
many leading American Cities are 
making such plans—and, should 
you decide to follow their lead, you 
are invited to share Union Metal’s 
36 years’ experience in the design 
and construction of steel street 
and highway lighting standards. 


For, even though our manufac- 
turing facilities are currently de- 
voted to Uncle Sam’s victory effort, 
there are no priorities on the ideas 
and “know how” of our engineers 
—and they'll be glad to help you 


plan tomorrow (today. 


UNION 
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Tt cond change was that of in- 
the new “war time” as a year- 
easure instead of for the sum- 


ne! nths only. The most notice- 
abl ct of this innovation was to 
ran the late afternoon traffic peak 
nti daylight period throughout 
he and the early morning peak 
nt » dark period for four months 


the year. Any comparison of be- 
fore ond after dimout accident data 
ke this change of time into con- 
sideration. 

The third factor affecting traffic ac- 
idents during the dimout period is 
rasoline rationing. Throughout Con- 
necticut, rationing decreased gasoline 
sales $2 per cent, and a consequent re- 
yn of 39.5 per cent in traffic vol- 
ume was noted. The greatest part of 
he reduced traffic volume was ob- 
served on recreational and through 
routes, with a lesser amount in sub- 
urban areas. Urban trafhc least 
iffected. 

An idea of the effect of these changes 
yn traffic may be had by referring to 
he aircraft industries in the Hartford 
rea. There were fewer than 
employees in this industry at the end 
of 1939, while today the number is 
more than 40,000. Moving this num- 
ver of employees into and out of the 
plants each day, in addition to the 
normal traffic flow, is the equivalent 
yf evacuating a city the size of Water- 
yury, Conn., or Lowell, Mass., every 
twenty-four hours, except that the en- 
tire operation is confined to a period 
of five hours and, in the winter months, 
bo per cent of the operation takes 
place during the hours of darkness. 
This daily transportation problem is 
lependent almost wholly on the use 
of private cars. To use public carriers 
would call for half the motor buses in 
the state. 

Chere are four main routes leading 
to the plants, one of which was wid- 
ened from a two-lane to a divided four- 
lane thoroughfare and this, as well as 
parts of some other routes, has modern 
street lighting. Bearing in mind the 
tremendous increase in traffic, it is not 
surprising that there has been a day- 
time increase of 131 per cent in the 
number of accidents per unit of traffic 
flow. What is surprising is the fact 
that, notwithstanding an even greater 
increase in night traffic, there was a 
decrease of 31 per cent in the night 
accident rate. 


duct 


was 


4,000 


Results of Dimout 


Today this entire area is affected by 
ie recently issued dimout regulations; 
ut this was not the case until the be- 


ginning of 1943 because it had earlier 


een impossible to obtain acceptable 


ielding equipment for the street 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS FOR BRIDGEPORI 


AND NEW 
1941, COMPARED WITH JUNE 1 


HAVEN DECEMBER 1, 


1942 TO 


JUNE 
DECEMBER, 1942 


rABLE I 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTs Per MILLION VEHICLE 


Thoroughfares with 
Modern Lighting 


MILES 


Thoroughfares with 
Old Lighting 


Rest of City Entire City 


Year Day Night Day Night Day Night Day Night 
1941 7:57 5-71 6.95 9-75 7-52 9.62 7.42 8.91 
1942 6.66 6.64 5.32 12.90 6.55 11.90 6.92 10.80 
Change —.g! +.93 ~1.63 +3.15 97 2.28 1.10 + 1.89 
Change % —12.2 +16.2 23.5, + 32.3 12.9 +2$.7 14.5 
rABLE II 
Tota NUMBER OF ACCIDENTs 
1941 34! So 278 161 356 1589 597 
1942 210 98 149 148 590 309 949 550 
Change “131 +13 129 “13 380 47 640 17 
Change % —38.3 +16.2 —46.4 -8 ~3Q9.1 13.2 40.2 7.9 
lights. No accident statistics are yet are pedestrians. To put it another 
available for the new conditions. New way, approximately three-fourths of 


Haven and Bridgeport, however, have 
been dimmed out since June 1942, and 
it is possible to examine the accident 
records in these two cities for a period 
of six months before and six months 
The 
dimming was effected by painting and 
shielding the luminaires, and the net 
result was a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the level of illumination. Its value 
was further reduced by the spottiness 
of the light on the street. 


after the measure was initiated. 


Although the actual number of both 
day and night accidents has gone down, 
the rate for the vehicle miles traveled 
is 21 per cent higher at night than it 
was before the dimout. Meanwhile, 
daylight accidents have dropped 15, per 
cent for New Haven and Bridgeport, 
based again on the actual amount of 
mileage. Lighter traffic and lower 
speeds explain the per-mile decline in 
day accidents, and the lowered visibil- 
ity of the dimout is the explanation 
for the rise in the per-mile night acci- 
dent rate. 


Yet night accidents on streets that 
have recently been equipped with mod 
ern street lighting have risen after dim- 
out only half as much as those on 
streets with the older style of illumina- 
tion. This figure is gained from an 
examination of all streets in both cities 
for 1941 and 1942 and is based on the 
trafic volume in millions of vehicle 
miles. 

One of the most significant trends 
under the different street-lighting con- 
ditions is that the number of pedes- 
trians involved in night accidents has 
risen 49 per cent, comparing the two 
Traffic fatalities do not 
essarily constitute an accurate gauge 
of hazards unless large numbers are 
involved. Rather, they reflect the 
severity of the accidents and, at night, 


periods. nec 


they include the factor of visibility 
provided for driver and _ pedestrian 
alike. This is borne out by the fact 


that, in normal times, more than two- 
thirds of the night fatal traffic acci- 
dents involve pedestrians, while in the 
daytime only one-fifth of the fatalities 


the pedestrian exposure is in the day 
time. 

Night fatal accidents declined a full 
per during 
1942. But in the dimmed-out cities of 
New Haven Bridgeport, night 
fatalities rose 8 per cent. Meanwhile, 
had decreased 
per cent in these cities. 

The trend that 
speeds and the lessened trafic volume 
brought about by gasoline rationing 
will effect a reduction in 
the This has 
already been true in the combined fig 
ures for New Haven and Bridgeport. 
There cent 
fewer day cities 
for the later period, shown in Table II 
And the night accidents have declined 
almost 8 per cent. 


cent in Connecticut 


and 
fatalities 


daylight 


indicates lowered 


substantial 


number of accidents. 


than 40 
the 


were more pet 


accidents in two 


The curtailment of advertising, dis- 
play, and sign illumination, plus the 
reduction in street lights and automo- 
bile headlights, has had its effect al- 


ready, particularly in the business 
areas. Taking into consideration the 
fewer millions of vehicle miles trav 


eled, this has represented an increase 
of 21 per cent in the night accident 
rate. The dimout regulations now in 
force are more stringent than formerly 
It is hardly likely that we can hope for 
an improved night accident picture in 
the dimmed-out areas of Connecticut 
until it is time for these regulations to 
be relaxed. 

—Presented at the Defense Lighting Confer 


ence of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, January 26, 


1943 


4 new 200-walt 
lamp guaran- 
teed not to 
crack under out- 
door 
conditions 
open fixture. It 
is made in sizes 
2,000 


Radi- 


weather 
in an 


200 to 

watts by 

ant Lamp 

Corp., Newark, 
N. J 
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STOP FIRES 
FAST, BEFORE 
THEY SPREAD 


With 5-gallon tank slung on 

his back, operator can move 
about quickly in fighting the 
fire. No need to stop and 
pick up the extinguisher. 
pra Bie — vor To smash the fires which might be set by enemy 

sd dics agents the best weapons are INDIAN FIRE 

— hs — PUMPS. They use clear water only. No chem- 
icals. Adjustable nozzle throws powerful 30 to 50- 
— i ft. pressure stream or spray as needed. Thousands 

f Ai CONDITIONED are in use by fire departments, industry, Army 
. and Navy, foresters. A plant fire brigade equipped 


TANK 


ONLY . with INDIANS is the best solution to the indus- 
BR trial fire problem. Be prepared. INDIAN FIRE 

CLEAR | te PUMPS are strongly built of best materials— 

WATER 3 give years of service. Equip now! 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


; D. B. SMITH & CO., 421 MAIN ST., UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., 435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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2TAILED lighting, for any 

ason whatever, is the most 

ficult subject for street-lighting 
me! handle or discuss. It is con- 
tral » their training. It is as if 
musicians were restricted to playing 
mu instruments. 

\ recent gathering of the coun- 
rv’s noted street and highway lighting 
specialists, “dimout” was the topic. 
The lack of basic information was ob- 
vious. Shortly after the declarations of 
war it was alleged that “skyglow” was 
facilitating the torpedoing of Amer 
can ships. With necessary haste mili 
uy regulations were drawn up by mili- 
tary men curtailing shore lighting. 
Sure lights, automobile headlights, 


store-window lighting, advertising signs, 

ind apartment, hotel, and office light- 
ng have all been masked. 

What to do has been set forth. Now 

night trafhic 

accidents and fatalities are known. In 

he New York City area, for instance, 


shter trafic and slower speeds have 


results in increased 


duced day fatalities by 28.3 per cent; 
but night fatalities have risen 12.7 
Had night fatalities declined in 
accord with the daytime decrease, 20) 


pel 


cent. 


fewer persons would have been killed 
it night. This experience is typical in 
kind throughout the dimmed out areas. 
It is causing general concern among 
municipal officials. 

\n engineer asked that a balance be 
struck between the 
sioned by adequate street lighting and 
on curtailed 


losses at sea occa 


the losses shore due to 


street lighting. The representative of 
i utility conceded that cargoes might 
be lost by skyglow guiding the enemy 
but that 
lives were being lost in dimout traflic. 
Many of these lives belonged to wat 
Was a cargo more valuable 
on the sea or in the shop? Many 
thought that the cargo is most valuable 


submarine, on shore more 


workers. 


when it reaches our expeditionary 
forces, in whose hands it could save 
many more lives those 


through aiding the safe passage of the 
ship by reducing skyglow to minimum. 


Do Street Lights Intensily Skyglow? 


\nother engineer asked whether o1 
not the part which street lighting plays 
skvyglow had been determined. It 
seems that such studies are under way 
now at Fort Belvoir. There we have it. 


[his is the information which city off- 
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cials must have in order to act wisely. 
If street lights, 
the water front and 


do not contribute measurably or notice 


from 
sea, 


several miles 


invisible at 


ably to skyglow, then they should be 
lamped normally and without masking 
Where they do add to skyglow, their 
contribution 
along with the rest of the artificial sky 
For natural 
by 


should eliminated 


there is a glow 
and 
This is 


glow. 
moon which is 
the ultimate 
ships 


caused stars 
ineradicable. 
hazard which 


face. 


American must 


\ civilian defense official asserted 
that the complicated problem of dim 
out cannot be solved by engineers, be 
cause of its political, social, and mili 
City 


incapable of 


tary aspects. ofhicials, howeve1 


patriotic o1 personally 


determining correct local procedure 


under the military regulations, are ré 
sponsible to their townsfolk and citi 
zens. Public disapproval, whether o1 


not accurately based, can sweep out 


those officials who play ball with all 
but the public they represent This is 
The military aspect 


endangers shipping 


the social aspect. 
is that 
and 


“skyglow”’ 
must be reduced—scientifically if 


possible, ruthlessly if necessary 


The facts appear to be that neither 
method has been employed. It is not 
known now whether or not street lights 
contribute 
Yet 
street lighting has been curtailed dras 
tically. Night traffic accidents 
have increased definitely 
tall buildings re 


a few miles from the coast 
perceptibly to skyglow at sea. 
and 
fatalities 
Many 
main unshielded. 


windows in 


Solve Street Lights 


The only serious controversy ove) 
dimout relates to the street lighting 
\ll other lights are for convenience 


and show. Street lights from the eras 
of oil and gas, are to embarass crim 
inals and assist drivers. Stringent cur 
tailment of street lighting gives busi 
ness to the thug and defective vision 
to all drivers. 


that the 


who can 


It may be engineer is th 


only man solve this dimout 


problem, by determining and _ present 
ing the facts on which military men 
can construct 


tionable necessity, and that public oth 


regulations of unques 


cials can sell this necessity to the 
drama in truth 


ps 
There is con 


fusion in measures based on opinion 


ple. 


ore Light Needed and Comin? 


on Dimouts 


emotion, insufhcient 


If or where street lighting 


possibility, 
hard study. 
is a menace to ships, its menace must 


be scientifically removed. If the aura 
of street lighting is negligible, then 
street lighting should be commanded 
to go on keeping drivers and pedes 
trians apart. There are engineers 
capable of determining the facts with 
out bias The facts would stop. this 
otherwise wasteful footless con 
trovers\ 
7 ~ 
Floodlights for Street 

and Sewer Repair 

NEW line of inexpensive, light 

weight weather-tight, porcelain 


enamel floodlights for general and pro 


tective lighting is announced by the 
Westinghouse Lighting Division, Cleve 
land, Ohio. The units are availabl 
in four sizes: for 75 to 100-watt lamps 
150 to 200, 300 to 500, and 750 to 


1,000-watt lamps The one-piece r 


flector housing is made from heavy 
gage sheet iron with porcelain-ename! 
finish. The white porcelain enamel 
inside housing is separately fired for 
durability The smaller sizes are par 
ticularly recommended for street and 
sewer repair work The larger units 
were designed for protective flood 


lighting of plants 


Modern type of 


Private Hearn made a tarn in a dim-out. 
When they lifted the jeep to pall him-out, 
With a look rather sheepish, 

Or should I say jeepish, 

He confessed he had not put his lim-out. 


—Los Anceres Pouce DerartMent. 
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BULLETS 
WON'T 
STOP 


HTH witt! 


MONG the deadliest enemies of U. S. troops 
A are water-borne diseases. Invisible killers — 
whose “combat divisions” run into the billions! They 
spread typhoid, dysentery and other epidemics 
that can cripple or wipe out an entire army. But 
thanks to the skill and industry of the Medical Intel- 
ligence Division of the United States Army, our 
troops can take the field well prepared to combat 


these unseen assassins. 


Potent weapon in the battle against bacteria is 
Mathieson HTH and other dry chlorine carriers. 
These quick-acting bactericides are the active sani- 
tation principle employed by the Army’s portable 
water purification units. When added to water, they 
release germ-killing chlorine — making the water 


safe to drink! 


HTH is also used to purify drinking water at training 


centers and other military establishments. Addi- 


U. S. Army portable water purification unit 
in action on the bank of a stream. In the circle, 
at the left of the chlorinator, a 5-lb. can of 
Mathieson HTH “in service”! (Photo 130812, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps). 


tional quantities of HTH are required to flush water 
mains before they are put into use . . . and to render 


the disposal of sewage safe and sanitary. 


As a result of its importance in safeguarding the 
health of our armed forces, the distribution of cal- 
cium hypochlorite is now rigidly controlled by the 
W. P. B. That means Mathieson must give our armed 
services first call on available supplies. But it also 
means that the U. S. isn’t taking any chances with 
disease germs — the greatest leveller of armies the 


world has ever known! 


tHe Meathies 


. . CAUSTIC SODA . . . BLEACHING POWDER . . . AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA 
.. DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE...SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 


on Alkeali Works (inc) 


E. 42ND ST, NEW Y 


LIQUID CHLORINE ... HTH... SODA ASH . 
BICARBONATE OF SODA... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI!) 
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Preparing for 


Post-War 


Competition Amon? Cities 


HAT the effect of post-wal indus- 
T | migration will be not the es. 


of new cities but the 
strengthening of some metropolitan 
jjstricts at the expense of others is the 
oad ion of Homer Hoyt of the Chi- 
‘ago Plan Commission. Discussing 


The Structure of American Cities in 
the Post-War Era,” in The American 
Journal of Sociology for January 1943, 
Dr. Hoyt points out that: 


“A+ the close of the war nine to thir- 
een million men in the armed forces and 
ewenty million workers in war factories 
will form a great mobile population that 
will be ready to move to any City promis 
ing jobs. A great number of industries 
will, of course, remain tied to old loca- 
tions and will resume their pre-war types 
of manufactures. However, many new 
well-located war factories suitable for 
conversion into peacetime production will 
draw industries away from obsolete plants. 
\ vast reshuffling of plant locations will 
in turn cause great shifts in the sites to be 
selected for new housing. Since three- 
fourths of the new war plants are located 
within the metropolitan areas of cities 
with a population of over 100,000, the 
effect of post-war industrial migration will 
not be the establishment of new cities but 
the strengthening of some metropolitan 
districts at the expense of others. .. . 

If over twenty-nine million war work 
ers, soldiers, and sailors are to be thrown 
suddenly into the labor pool, and _ if 
private industry is unable to absorb them 
quickly, our whole economic system will 
go into a downward spiral which will sus- 
pend all urban growth everywhere. It 
must be assumed, however, that a prob- 
lem of this imperative nature will, if 
necessary, be met by the federal govern 
ment—first, by gradual demobilization 
ind, second, by providing a public works 
program that will at least bridge over the 
period of transition if it does not per- 
manently expand the scope of state enter 
prise. ... 


Planning the Future City 


“In the post-war American city the 
main downtown area may be greatly ex- 
panded to provide for a belt of parking 
lots and green recreation areas immedi- 
ately encircling the principal office build- 
ings and department stores. The blighted 
ayeas that form sectors of deteriorated 
housing along railway lines and old in- 
dustrial sections should be replaced by 
new model group houses and apartments 
for all groups of downtown office workers 
who desire to live close to their employ- 
ment, regardless of their income. The 
encircling belt of middle-aged housing 
just beyond the present central industrial 
ind blighted area will still remain in the 
first post-war generation, but its oldest 
structures should be removed, leaving 
more light and air for the buildings that 
remain. Likewise, old industrial sections 
extending in radial lines along railroads 
and rivers to the periphery will probably 
continue to be used except for land close 
to the center, which will be better adapted 


‘or other purposes. 
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“The importance of river frontage has 
greatly waned, as compared with the in 
dustrial advantages of large plottage ac 
cessible to railroads. The main new in 
dustrial belt thus will probably be located 
on the outer rim of the present city along 
major water-courses and railroad belt 
lines. There should be a green belt sepa 
rating the factories from a zone of ps 
homes for workers living in the rural 
urban fringe. 

“The new high-grade residential sub 
urbs will probably be much farther from 
the center of the metropolis than the 


present adjoining suburban towns, since 
executives commuting by airplane can live 
in model neighborhoods located on lakes 
rivers, or hills hundred miles 
from their offices rhe new metropolitan 
district of the airplane age will thus in 
clude within its sphere of influence not 
only 


several 


open green spaces surrounding its 
tallest buildings, but it will embrace with 
in its outer orbit tens of thousands of 
square miles of open country There 
should then result a synthesis of urban 
and rural life, providing the natural 
beauty of the country for the city dweller 
and the advantages of libraries, lectures, 
and stores for the rural resident. 

“The vastly extended scope of the post 


war metropolitan district will 
the demand for 


increase 


ment that will be 
functions of the 
munity,” 


Deferment Rulings on 


coextensive 
enlarged 


a metropolitan govern 


with the 
urban com 


Municipal Employees 


UNICIPAL employees working on 

utility electric 
power, water supply, gas, and steam 
heating, are affected by the ruling of 
the Selective issued 
January 20. This ruling, identified as 
Occupational Bulletin No. 9g, certi- 
fies that heating, power, water supply, 
and illuminating services are activities 
essential to the support of the war. 

It furthermore forth a list of 
occupations in these fields which re 
quire a reasonable degree of training 
and that are necessary in that 
the activities may be efficiently main- 
tained. It that draft boards 
should consider the individual's train- 
ing involved in his occupation, his 
qualifications or skill, and the avail- 
ability of persons with his qualifica- 
tions or skill who can be trained to 
replace him. 

Deferment is largely the responsibil- 
ity of the employer. Ordinarily, draft 
boards will not consider this action 
unless supported by an affidavit, usu- 
ally DSS Form 42A filed by the em- 
ployer covering the employee's occu 
pational necessity. This may be filed 
regardless of the wishes of the indi- 
vidual. If the local board denies the 
request, by use of a form 59 advising 
the registrant’s classification, the em- 
ployer can appeal the case within a 10- 
day period by merely signing the form 
and returning it to the local board. 

If the appeal is denied, the employer 
may then bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the State Director at the 
State Selective Service Headquarters 
with the request that the case be re- 
opened. 

The following is a list of the critical 
occupations in the heating, power, 
water supply, and illuminating services 


services, such as 


System 


Service 


sets 


order 


advises 


that are listed in Bulletin No. 9: 


Accountant, Audit 
(Except those per 
forming routine au 
diting duties under 
general supervision ) 

Armature Winder 

Auxiliary Equipment 
Operator 
(Except oilers and 
wipers ) 

Bacteriologist 

Batteryman, Large 
Emergency 

Blacksmith, 
nance 

Boiler Operator 

Boilermaker, Mainte 
hance 

Booster Pump Opera 
tor 

Bricklayer, Mainte 
nance Refractory 

By-Product Operator 
Gas 


Storage 
Mainte 


Cable Splicer 
(for overhead or 
underground cable ) 

Carpenter, Mainte 
nance 

Chemist 

Chief Operator, Wa 
ter Purification or 
Softening 

Crane Operator 

District Serviceman 
(Electric Power) 

Draftsman, Engineer 
ing 

Driller, Water Well 

Electrical Tester 

Electrician, System or 
Plant 

Engineer, Profession 
al & Technical 
(Actually engaged 
in engineering and 
research ) 

Engineer, Turbine or 
Diesel 

Foreman 
(Except laboring 
gang Foreman) 

Gas Equipment 
Control Man 

Gas Maker 

Heavy Mobile Equip 
ment Operator 


and 


(Maintenance and 
Construction ) 
(Except truck of 


tractor drivers) 


Inspector 
(Necessary for the 
continuing of un 
interrupted services 
specified ) 
Instructor in 
lished 
Program 
Lead Burner 
Lineman 
Load Dispatcher 
Power or 
Machinist, 
nance 
Manager, Employ 
ment and Personnel 
Mechanic, Mainte 
nance 
Meter Repairman 
Gas and Water 
Patrolman 
sion Line 
Pipe Fitter 
nance 
Purification Operator 
(,as 


Estab 
lraining 


Gas 


Mainte 


ransmis 


Mainte 


Pusher Man 

Radio Technician 
Rigger, Construction 
Rigger Supervisory, 


Underground Cable 
Sheet-Metal Worker 
Maintenance 
Storekeeper, Chief 
(Except stock clerks 
bin clerks, or stock 
holders, etc.) 
Substation Operator 
Superintendent or 
Manager, Division, 
District, Plant and 
Department 
(Except managers 
or their assistants 
concerned primarily 
with sales, promo 
tional, legal, tax, 
clerical, insurance 
rate structure, and 
other aspects of 
nontechnical or 
nonoperating activ 
ity) 
Switchboard Opera 
tor, Power 
System Operator 
(Load Dispatcher ) 
Tree Trimming Su 
pervisor (Overhead 
Power Lines) 
Welder (All Around ) 
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CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 75% 


Concrete slab maintenance costs can 
be reduced as much as 75% by the 
Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
Koehring Mud-Jack raises sunken 
concrete ... walks, curb and gutter, 
driveways, streets, highways, etc., 
eliminating reconstruction costs. Write 
for the new Mud-Jack Bulletin illus- 
trating applications and describing 
the Mud-Jack Method. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
«MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


UD-JACK METHOD) 


PORTABLE ASPHALT PLANTS 


Write for Catalog 


Eikhort Mig. Co, Indiana 


SORRY, NO WEED-KILLER 


Raw chemicals for Dolge Weed-Killer are 
unobtainable, because Uncle Sam needs them 
for the all-important job of smashing the axis, 
However, we can still furnish most of the 
other Dolge chemicals for maintenance: disin. 
fectants, fungicides, deodorants, insecticides, 
cleaners, floor finishes, etc. Please write. 


The C. B. DOLGE Company 
Westport Conn. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS 
Send for Facts on Our “NON-CLOG” 


SEWAGE SHREDDERS 


Gruendler The Ideal Unit 
Shredders for Municipal 
Selected by ee. 

U. S. Navy Sewerage Plants 


For the disintegratior 


of Rag, Stock, Gar- 
bage, Floatables, and 
Fibrous Materials 
out Choke Down so as 
to pass Screen Bar— 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER 


PLANT ond MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET + ST. LOUIS, MO 


TRAINED 


WANTED: ADMINISTRATORS | 


¢ Cities all over the country are losing some of 

their top administrators to the federal and state 
governments and to defense industries. Unless there 
are trained replacements for these key men, city 
governments will be seriously crippled. If you are e 
department head, you owe it to your city to train an 
“understudy” for your job. If you are a junior admin- 
istrator, now is the time to prepare for advancement. 


Enroll now in one of these nine practical cor- 
respondence courses: 


Technique of Municipal Adminis- 
tration 

Municipal Finance Administration 

Municipal Police Administration 

Municipal Recreation Adminis- 
tration 


Local Welfare 


Personnel Admin- 


Municipal Works Ad- 
ministratio: 
Fire Adminlstre- 


Planning Administra- 
Administration tion 

Special texts have been prepared for administrators 

on the job. Lesson papers are reviewed by leading 
authorities in each field. The $35 fee for each course 
covers the text, individualized lesson instruction, and 
a certificate upon satisfactory completion of the work. 
The text alone sells for $7.50 a copy—$60 for a com- 
plete set. For use in group training projects, in lots of 
five or more, the price is $6 a copy. 


There are now nearly 800 public officials enrolled in these 
courses in nearly 300 cities in 44 states. 


WRITE FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR TODAY 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS' 


ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 
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\epreciation of Buildings for 


Assessment Purposes 


study of problems of com 
ig depreciation of buildings for 

tax assessment purposes, pub- 
ist month by the National As- 
yn of Assessing Officers,* Ronald 
3. Welch presents the following prin- 
ynclusions: 
ysical depreciation and obsoles 
ould be separately estimated if the 
tion cost less depreciation method 
On the other hand, 
if t neome of sales method of ap- 
s used, no purpose is served by 
ng to isolate the two types of 


of iisal is used. 


dep ition. 

If scheduled depreciation (as di 
tinguished from observed depreciation) 
» be used, different schedules should be 
applied to buildings with different struc 
tural characteristics, different uses, and 
different conditions of maintenance. 


g. Studies of service lives and scrap 
of structures should be conducted 


n the assessors’ offices of our larger cities 
ind counties for such light as they may 
throw upon rates of depreciation and 


esidual values. 


;. The policy of maintaining substan 
tial residual assessed valuations as long as 
structure is in use appears to be in- 
consistent with property tax law if not 
with property tax theory. Nominal as- 
sessed valuations should be retained on 
fully depreciated structures as proof that 
they not been overlooked, but the 
retention of substantial valuations where 


have 


* See page 93 of this issue. 


To Truty Win THE 
War 


This nation must strive to 
emerge from this war a 
stronger and more efficient 
democracy. Unless we do that, 
we cannot truly “win” the 
war. Unless we ready our- 
selves to deal in an effective 
and democratic fashion with 
the immensely complicat 
political, economic, and social 
problems of the postwar 
United States and the postwar 
world, we are likely to be 
plunged into socal chaos or to 
succumb to some new dictator- 
ship. If democracy should fail 
lo operate successfully after 
the victory, the war would be 
without meaning and its sac- 
rilices without fruit. 

Concluding paragraph of the 1943 
pamphlet of the Educational Policies 
Commission on “What the Schools 


Should Teach in Wartime.” (See page 
93 Of this issue.) 
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no actual values exist is 


should be avoided until sanctioned by law 


a policy which 


5. A policy of deducting depreciation 
on the basis of actual observation once in 
six years and on the scheduled 
depreciation rates every second or third 
intermediate year is recommended where 
the laws permit such a policy. Where 
the law precludes depreciation allowances 
more frequently than once in four years, 
its amendment is recommended. Pend- 
ing such amendment, allowance of 
served depreciation every eighth year and 
scheduled depreciation in the interme 
diate revaluation should produce 


basis of 


ob- 


years 


results 


satisfactory 


reasonably 


6. The policy of suspending deprecia 
tion in periods of rising prices is produc 
should be 
the 


es and 
tor 


tive of certain inequalit 


avoided if ISSESS 


appropt lations 


ment function permit 

Phe assumption that obsolescence 
normal” or otherwise, accrues at a certain 
rate per annum appears to be unwal 
ranted, 

If district obsolescence howances 
ime used, districts should ” laid out «aS 
far as possible ilong well-defined eco 
nomic boundaries, and “breaks” in values 
at ill-defined boundaries should be held 


to a minimum 


City Manager 


Brewer A. Billie, an engineer, has been 
appointed city manager of Astoria, Ore 
to succeed George T. McClean 

R. M. McCool has been appointed city 
manager of Norman, Okla., to succeed 
Floyd Eoff who is now a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army, stationed at Mt. Rainier Ord- 
Wash 


nance Base, Tacoma 


Loy Nichols succeeded L. L. Kincaid as 
city manager otf Burkburnett, Texas. 
Harold H. Corson, city treasurer and 


engineer, will act as manager of Birming 


ham, Mich., while Donald Egbert serves 
as lieutenant in the Naval Air Force. 
4. L. Kroeger is acting manager of 


Durango, Colo., during Major O. W. 
Harrah’s leave for military service. 
J. Ernest Courtemanche has been ap- 


pointed city manager of Montreal-East, 
Quebec, to succeed his brother Napoleon 
Courtemanche who has been acting man 


y The ncome and sales methods of 
appraisal should be freely resorted to in 
the assessment of obsolescent buildings 
for it is here that the reproduction cost 
less depreciation method is most vul 
nerable 
Appointments 
during the past wo years 

Lamar Harmon has succeeded Ray Wi 
son as city manager of St. Augustine, Fla 

W. C. de Cordova, city secretary, will 
act as city manager of Pampa, Texas 
while Steve Matthews is on leave as lieu 
tenant in the Navy 

George Dietrich succeeded F Robert 
Buechner as city manager of Superior 
Wis 

R. B. Meserve, city manager of Fernan 
dina, Fla., since 1q41, became first city 
manager of Marianna, Fla., on February 
15. 

Lea Rowland, city engineer, has been 
named acting manager of Roswell, N 
Mex., succeeding Clyde D Fulton, 
deceased. 

CLARENCE FE. RIDLEY 


International 
Association 


Executive Director 


City Managers 


Municipal Bond Market 


The year-end prices 
approximately 200 state 
bonds are tabulated in 
sued by the Chemical 
Co. of New York. By selecting from 
each year-end price tabulation all 
bonds having maturities of 10 to 25 
years, this study has developed a price 
index which depicts the market per- 
formance of a theoretical bond having 


and yields of 
and municipal 
a pamphlet is- 
Band & Trust 


life 
of the end of each year, 


As 
1933 lO 1942, 
this index advanced steadily from 907% 


an average of about 16 years. 


end stood at 


to 1301¢ at the close of 1940, and at 
the 1271 


of 1942 In 
terms of yield, the index moved from 


5- 30% to 1.85% 


and then to 2.10%. 

The following are some recent sales 
of new issues as reported in February 
The Bond Buyer: 


issues of 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate y Term (Years Basis (%) 
$600,000 Erie Co., N. Y., Home Relief go 1-93 Ser 86 
450,000 Boston, Mass., General Obligation ) 2.33 93 
129,000 Louisville, Ky., Sewer } 6 95 
600,000 St. Louis, Mo., Airport ere ee 1.16 8.85 Avg 1.047 
150,000 Washington Ga... N: ¥., Bridge ot 1943 1.20 15, Ser 1.16 
187,000 Portland, Ore., Public Works 6.25 Avg 1.285 
1,100,000 Syracuse, N. Y., General Refunding 
1n0,000 ~=6Louisiana, Series G, Pension 2.5 8.25 1.53 
200,000 Jacksonville, Fla., Refunding of 1943 1.75 16 1.728 
2,738,000 Kansas City, Mo., Water Revenue 1.75 13 Avg 1.73 
102,000 Fort Worth, lex., Marine Creek Chan 
nel, Drainage and Overflow Imp 2 8.5 Ave 1.8233 
125,000 Boston, Mass., Traffic Tunnel j 7-5-57-5 Opt 1.936 
104,000 Gary, Ind., Sanitary Dist. es R.25 16-17 Ser 2.05 
110,000 Greenburgh, N. Y., Refunding of 1943 2.5 10-20 Ser 2.437 
7,000,000 Seattle, Wash., Municipal Light and 
jo2,000 Warren Tp., Mich., Water Supply 


You can do something about tomorrow- 


SOFTENERS 


WATER 
oN 


FILTRAT! 
CLARIFIERS 

AGE TANKS 

rion SYSTEMS 


SEWAGE 
sTEEL 
OR consenva 
sTRESS REL! 


America is in the middle of the 


And it’s full 


RiGgHt Now, VictORY COMES FIRST. 
biggest job it ever tackled—the job of winning a war. 


time work. 


But, remember, there’s a tomorrow coming—a tomorrow ol peace- 
time rebuilding for a world that has long been denied many things 
essential to normal living. There's hardly a community 


New 


that are 


that will not be affected. homes—new industries—new de- 
mands on municipal service. Equipment for water conditioning 
and sewage treatment, though perhaps adequate for today, may 
be severely taxed by the needs of tomorrow. And the time to plan 


for these demands is today. 


In anticipating your needs for replacement of equipment or expan 


sion of your facilities, consult Graver. Hundreds of installations 
in municipalities all over the country attest to the exceptional 
eficiency and economy of Graver equipment. Our engineers will 
gladly advise with you on any specific problem of water condition- 
ing or sewage treatment, and they're backed by years of experience 


in this highly specialized work. 


Write Graver—today. There’s no obligation. 


09-35 TOD AVE, 


oy CHICAGO, IND. 
CABLE ADDRESS — GRATANK 


_GRAVER TANK & MEG. 
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Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationa [Nstrrute or Municipat Law Orricers, Wasuincton, D. C. 


Cnrartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director 


Amusement Devices—Ordinance 


Licensing 

Seller of mechanical music boxes to outlet 
establisiments does not have sufficient interest 
om n an action to enjoin in the enforce- 
ment an ordinance requiring the proprie 
tors public establishments to pay license 
ees f such music boxes even though the 
seller had voluntarily assumed the payment of 
he fee on behalf of such establishments using 
its music boxes. Shyvers v. City of Bremerton, 
ig1 Pac. (2d) 18 (Wash. Nov. 25, 1942). 


Barbershops—Fixing Hours of 

An ordinance prohibiting operation of bar- 
bershops before 8 a.m. on any day and after 
§ p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 12 noon on Thursday, and 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays, and certain days before named 
holidays, is a valid exercise of the city’s police 


power. City of Cincinnati v. Gorrell, 45 
N. E. (2d) 152 (Ohio App. Hamilton Co. 
May 18, 1942. Just released for publication). 


Bonds—Past Due Interest 


Past due interest on an outstanding bond 
ssue could be included by a city in a refund- 
ing issue. State v. City of Brooksville, 10 So. 
ad) 942 (Fla. Oct. 20, 1942). 


Bus—City Operated—Fall When 
Alighting From 


A city bus passenger who fell and was in- 
jured when alighting from the bus by stepping 
into a hole covered with grass was not guilty 
of contributory negligence, and a judgment 
for defendant city is reversed as the question 


of contributory negligence should not have 
been submitted to the jury. Jacksen vy. City 
of Seattle, 131 Pac. (2d) 172 (Wash. Nov. 


25, 1942). 


Civil Service—Removal for 
Accepting Gratuities 

A city plumbing inspector in the City of 
New York was properly removed for accepting 
gratuities from persons in the plumbing busi- 
ness and a trial need not be given to such 
Civil Service employee before removal unless 
he is a veteran or a volunteer fireman under 
applicable statutes. Plunkett v. Wilson, 37 
N. Y. Supp. (2d) g5g (N. Y. Sup. Ct. N. Y. 
Co. Nov. 12, 1942). 


Conference of City Officials—City 
Payment of Officials’ Expenses 


Payment by a city of the expenses of city 
officers in attending the Annual Conference of 
the League of California Cities was an expen- 
diture of municipal funds for a “public pur- 
pose.” City of Roseville v. Tulley, 131 Pac. 
2d) 395 (Cal. App. Nov. 19, 1942. App. Den. 
by Cal. Sup. Ct. Jan. 15, 1943). 


Insurance—City Tax on 
Premium Receipts 

An ordinance levying a tax on the gross 
receipts of premiums from insurance policies 
written and delivered within the city is valid 
and does not infringe the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York v 
City of Columbus, 22 S. E. (2d) 727 (Ga 
Oct. 13, 1942). 


Negroes—Use of Golf Course 
Reserved for White Race 


\ city of Baltimore park board can exclude 
Negro players from municipal golf courses re- 
served for members of the white race so long 
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as the Negroes not relegated to a golf 
course which is substantially inferior for seg 
regation is the public policy of Maryland and 
does not violate the Federal Constitution 
Durkee v. Murphy, 2g Atl 2d) 253 (Md 


Dec. 8, 1942) 


are 


Officers—Policeman in National 
Guards Not Entitled to Salary 


Policeman who had joined National Guard 
with knowledge that his company would soon 
be called for active duty could not collect dif- 
ference between his policeman’s salary and 
his military pay as under the Military Law 
such compensation is payable only to those 
called to duty without voluntary enlistment 
and plaintiff policeman here had in effect 
volunteered. Stevens v. Village of Endicott, 
45 N. E. (2d) 166 (N. Y. Ct. App. Oct. 29, 
1942). 


Pensions—Back Payments Into Fund 
by Employee—Interest 


A city employee who was at first refused and 
then granted admission to the Pension Fund 
was liable for back payments, but not for 
interest thereon. Raymond v. Municipal Em- 
ployees Pension Commission of Newark, 28 
Atl. (2d) 659 (N. J. Sup. Ct. Nov. 18, 1942) 


Pensions—Employee Not Required 
to Contribute to Fund 


A city employee could recover the amount 
deducted from her pay for the pension fund 
as she was not forced to receive the benefits 
of such fund. Confroy v. Municipal Em- 
ployees Pension Fund of City of Newark, 28 
Atl. (2d) 600 (N. J. Sup. Ct. Oct. go, 1942) 


Policemen—lllegal Demotion 

Where a policeman was illegally demoted 
from inspector to patrolman, a writ of manda- 
mus is issued commanding the rescinding the 
order of demotion. Nelson v. Lindsey, 10 So. 
(d) 131 (Fla. Oct. 23, 1942. Reh. Den. Nov. 
13, 1942). 


Public Utilities—City Ownership of 
Revenue-Producing Waterworks 


A city ordinance providing for the issuance 
of certificates in connection with enlargement 
of a waterworks system was valid under a 
statute which allows cities to construct rev- 
enue producing undertakings. Lawson v. City 
of Moultrie, 22 S. E. (2d) 592 (Ga. Oct. 18 
1942). 


Sewers—Refund of Taxes Paid 
in Error 


Recovery of taxes paid is allowed where 
landowner had a contract with the city where- 
by the city granted an easement for sewer con 
struction to the city in consideration of the 
abatement of all sewer assessments against his 
land, as the abatement related to all land 
owned in the city—not just the land through 
which the sewer was constructed. Kirchner 
et al. v. City of Pittsfield, 44 N. E. (2d) 694 
(Mass. Oct. 2, 1942). 


Sidewalks—Repair of After Accident 
No Proof of City’s Negligence 


Where pedestrian fell on defective sidewalk, 
the fact that repairs were made after the ac 
cident did not prove city’s negligence and ad 
mission of such evidence was reversible error 
Shoemaker v. City of Barberton, 44 N. E. (2d 
477 (Ohio App. April 30, 1940. Just released 
for publication). 


Special Assessments—Torrens Act— 


Estoppel 
Lessor under gg-year lease, renewable for 
ever, of property registered under the Torrens 


Act and holder of the reversionary estate were 
both estopped to plead failure to comply with 
statutory requirement that notice of ordinance 
for improvements had not been filed where the 
lessee had for the 
and had pay the assessments 
Vinewood Realty Co. vy. Village of Willowick, 
45 N. E. (2d) 148 (Ohio App. Dec. 18, 1941 
Just released for publication). 


petitioned improvements 


promised to 


Streets—Automobile Accident Caused 
by Defect—Credibility of Testimony 


Use of improperly authenticated transcript 
of testimony before liquor Control Board to 
attack credibility of plaintiff in a personal in 
jury action is reversible error Plaintiff was 
injured when the automobile in which he was 
riding allegedly struck a large rut in a city 
street and swerved into an iron post on the 
sidewalk. Ingram v. City of Pittsburgh, 29 
Atul. (2d) 32 (Pa. Nov. 23, 1942) 


Tax Liens—Foreclosure for 
Ad Valorem Taxes and Special 


Assessments 


In foreclosure of a lien for delinquent spe 
cial assessment taxes, where the County Treas 
urer later sold the property at a tax resale 
for ad valorem taxes only, the proceeds of the 
sale were properly divided between bond 
holder and the county, but if the sale does not 
bring enough to satisfy both liens, the costs 
should be paid from the special assessment 
lien under which the bondholder claims. 
Board of County Commissioners of Seminole 
County v. City of Wewoka ex rel. Morton, 
129 Pac. (2d) 83 (Okla. Sept. 15, 1942) 


Federal Informer Statute—Recovery 
of Damages Sustained by the United 
States as a Result of Collusive Bid- 
ding on PWA Finance Work— 
Suit by Private Person 

On January 18, 1943, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the Federal In 
former statute must be construed:as allowing 
a private person to recover half the amount 
returned to the Government in a suit based 
upon collusive and fraudulent bidding by con 
tractors on PWA projects. The informer had 
sued electrical contractors who had submitted 
collusive and fraudulent bids on PWA projects 
entered into with local municipalities and 
school districts in the Pittsburgh area. The 
suit had been filed under the Federal Informer 
Statute which authorizes any person to re- 
cover from the person defrauding the Federal 
Government twice the amount of damages so 
sustained and a penalty of $2,000 for each 
collusive bid. 

Previous to institution of the above suit the 
Government had indicted the contractors for 
fraud and they were fined $54,000, yet the 
present suit anc recovery of $315,000 was also 
upheld 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Nelson Rosen 
baum of New York City has very aptly pointed 
out “This decision gives to the public a for 
midable weapon whereby public contracts car 
ried on by Federal grants can be kept free of 
fraudulent and corrupt practices. This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that in the post 
war era many large public improvements of 
municipalities will probably be partly financed 


by Federal grants Marcus v. Hess 
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Always... GOOD SERVICE 


to BEAN Owners Everywhere 


While the manufacture of wartime equipment means fewer new spray. 
ers this year, we are doing everything possible to help you kee; your 
old BEAN rolling. Authorized BEAN dealers everywhere are read, 
with parts, repairs, and BEAN experience to give you prompt servic 
when it’s needed. Now, more than ever, you will appreciate the simple, 
rugged, get-at-able BEAN design, the ease with which it is maintained, 
and the long, hard service it delivers with little attention except to start 
and stop the engine. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
9 HOSMER STREET ®@ LANSING, MICHIGAN 
105 WEST JULIAN STREET ® SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


BEAN 


 ..e-Better ALL Ways 


* 


FIRE ALARM 


* 


REG. u.s, pAT.OFF* 


MANUFACTURERS OF EMERGENCY SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


% AIR RAID WARNING % AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


Specialists in Public Safety * 
% POLICE SIGNALING INDUSTRIAL FIRE ALARM FIRE AND WATCHMEN'S SUPERVISORY | 


Two thousand municipalities, several thousand industrial plants and many 
of the largest institutions now use Gamewell Systems for the protection of 
life and property and to ensure the permanency of established business. 


We freely cooperate in planning protective Signaling Systems. | 


| 4 
| 
— 
| {RADE MARK 
| 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 


City Planning and Zoning” 


Zonin 


Notes 


and Planning 


With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 


“The Master Plan” 


Housing—Connection 
with Sewers 


{gx aNnsas.—Bennett v. City of Hope, 
Supreme Court, April 27, 1942, reported 
n 161 S. W. (2d) 186. 


rhe City of Hope has an ordinance pro- 

ding that no building shall be con- 
structed, used, or occupied without being 
connected with the sanitary sewer system 
of U city. 

The state statutes provide that nothing 
» the relevant statutes should be so con- 
strued as to authorize the Board of Health 
to order or compel the property owner to 
wild a sewer for a greater distance from 

s property through or into any street 
or alley than geo feet, to a place where a 
connection can be made with a sewer. 

Bennett alleges that he has partially 
completed a residence on a lot that is 
more than goo feet to a place where a 
connection can be made with a sewer, 
and questions the validity of the city on 
dinance forbidding him to construct his 
building without a sewer connection, 

The court finds the ordinance invalid. 
It is generally known that in many, if 
not all, municipalities of this state there 
are outlying lots suitable for residence 
more than goo feet from any sewer con- 
nections, and it seems clear that the state 
legislature had such property in mind and 
had no intention of preventing the erec- 
tion of residences on such lots. 

Certainly it cannot be said that the 
Bennett residence will necessarily be a 
nuisance if, as Bennett alleges, it is 
equipped with toilet facilities of the out- 
door type approved by the State Depart 
ment of Health and built according to 
WPA specifications, as Bennett states he 
intends te do. 

Evrror’s Note: Alfred Bettman, in his Plan- 
ning Notes, published in the News Letter of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
with relation to this case, that a similar 
problem arises “in subdivision regulation 
Subdivision plats are often submitted to plan 
ning commissions, where the land is too re- 
mote from existing public sewage facilities to 
justify compulsory connection. Certainly, 
some degree of power to prohibit small-lot 
subdivision in any such areas must or should 
but of course carefully drawn subdivi 
sion regulations are in quite a different class 
from the very simple formula of the city of 
Hope.” 


Savs 


exist 


Board of Zoning Appeals 
—Roof Sign 

New York. 

Stores, Inc. v. 

September 17, 


2d) gig. 
Level is 


Alexander Department 
Murdock, Supreme Court, 
1942, reported in 37 N.Y.S. 


the and Alexander is 
lessee of a building, located in a busi 
center, in part stories and in 
’ four stories in height. On 
of the part of the building which is two 
Stories in height there was a sign advertis- 


owner 


ness 


two 
the roof 
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ing the business of the store conducted in 

it. The sign had been there since 1933. 
In 1941 the petitioners applied to the 

Board of Standards and Appeals for per 


mission to erect two additional stories on 


the two-story structure, and also to relo 
cate the sign above the new roof in the 
same relative position. Under the law the 
sign could have remained on the old 


building indefinitely, but permission had 
obtained for after 
the proper alterations. 

The Board the alteration in 
height, but refused permission to relocate 
the sign, without prejudice to the prope 
filing of a proper application for a zoning 
variance, 

The petitioner altered the store; but 


to be its relocation 


allowed 


the application to relocate the sign, when 
made later, was denied. 


The court finds that it was unreason 
able to insist that a taxpayer who asks 
for a twofold permit, as in this case 


must increase the height of his building 
in ignorance of his right to re-erect 
had that 
could not re-erect the sign, he would not 


the 


sign. Possibly if he known he 


At the hearing on the build 
the Board familiar 
with all the facts that were presented with 


have built. 
ing application was 


regard to the sign on the later date; and 
could have, and should have, acted on the 
matter 


unjust to make taxpayers guess and gam 


whole at one application It is 


ble in this way 

The determination of the Board with 
regard to the sign is annulled and set 
aside An order will issue permitting 
petitioners to relocate the sign on the 


roof, as requested 


Importance of the Vermont 


Billboard Decision 


HE Vermont billboard decision (Kel 
jp Inc. v. Myrick, Sec. of State et al.) 
decided January 5, 1943 is an important 
forward step in bringing billboards under 
the control of legislative policy, but is not 
to be thought of as a startling innovation. 
The view taken advocated and 
adopted as simply the next step logically 
due to follow from earlier court decisions 

The whole value of the commercial 
billboard, advertising goods not 


was 


sold or 
services not performed on the premises 
where it stands, is in its visibility from the 
public street or highway. This has often 
been stated, notably in the Philippine 
Islands case of Churchill and Tait v. Raf 
ferty (g2 P. I. 
where the court said: 


580, 609, decided in 1915) 


“Suppose that the owner of private prop 
erty, who so vigorously objects to the restric 
tion of this form of advertising, should re 
quire the advertiser to paste his posters upon 
the billboards so that they would face the 
interior of the property instead of the ex 
terior Billboard advertising would die a 
natural death if this done, and its 
dependency not upon unrestricted use of 
property but the unrestricted 
the public highways is at once ap 


were real 
the 
private upon 
use ol 


parent.” 


The 


visibility 


right thus to use the privilege of 
for the 
the property 
1 source of personal profit—is 


not benefit of business 


conduct) on but merely as 


not pos 
sessed by the owner of land bordering on 
1 public thoroughfare; consequently he 
cannot give 
billboard sites. 
this practice were expressed in the leading 
New York Perlmutter v. 


by the query the 


it to another by renting out 


Legal doubts concerning 
case ot Greene 
“whether 


highway, 


created by public money, is controlled in 


part by those who desire to thrust 
the notice of the public the ostentatious 
advertising from the 
for their own profit 
wherever they see fit’’ (259 N. Y. 327, 332 
82 N. E. 5, 6 1982) Still 
plainer was the warning conveyed by the 
declaration in the 


decision of 1935 that the advertising com 


upon 


display of private 


adjoining premises 
decided in 


Massachusetts billboard 


panies “are not exercising a natural right” 


but “are seizing for private benefit an op 
portunity created for a quite different 
purpose by the expenditure of publi 


money in the construction of publi ways 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. vy. De 
partment of Public Works, 28g Mass. 149, 
193 N. E. 799, Sod). 

The Vermont Supreme Court has now 
definitely crystallized this view of the fun 


16g, 


damental rights of roadside land practice 


ind also, by applying the fundamental 


principle of the law of easements, has ex 


plained why business premises (in con 
trast to eruptions of billboards on vacant 
lots) are entitled to the visibility that an 
idjoining street or highway affords It 
has thus decisively completed a line of 


that began over a 
The 


judicial 


thought quarter of a 
long 


vell 


sdver 


century convictiea has 


been 


as 
billboard 


stand 


growing in 
is elsewhere that the 


inalysis 


WILSON 


not 


Rurn I 


February 12, 1943. 


tiser’s rights" would 


York, 


New 


Eprior's Nore: The writer of this opinion is 
the author of an article in the Cecorgetown 
Law fournal for June 1942, Which the Ver 
nion cites 
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Check your tank’s condition regularly—inside and 
out; have your local riggers and painters keep | 
maintenance up to the mark—and your present tank f | 
will see you through! 

For paint specifications and detailed recommenda — 
tions, write—without obligation. 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 


ime Legal Problems of Cities 

\ palities and the Law in Action 

Ed y Charles 8. Rhyne, Executive Direc 
ional Institute of Municipal Law Of 
o Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 

1 pp. $7-50 

edings of the 1942 Conference of the 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 


N il 


a record of the effects of the first 
war upon the cities of the United 
Sta The wealth of information in this 


k has been collected for the single purpose 
f ng city governments to meet problems 
by the war. There are comprehensive 
s on a wide range of such problems, in- 
g the effect of war on municipal em- 
problems, tort liability, zoning and 
lanning, public housing, city revenues and 
financing, airports, public utilities, ordinances, 
liberties, federal-city relations, inter- 
municipal cooperation—to mention a few. 
his volume gives the busy City Attorney a 
he can turn to in his constant search for 
precedents” to support his conclusions as to 
particular plans or programs of his city. 
Here he can check on what cities have done, 
ure doing, and plan to do on almost any cur- 
rent municipal problems in which he or his 
interested. 


wy are 


Municipal Accounting 
Fundamentals of Governmental Accounting. 
By Lloyd Morey, Professor of Accountancy 

and Comptroller, University of Illinois, and 
Robert Phillip Hackett, Associate Professor 
of Accountancy and Assistant Dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Illinois. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. 1942. xii + 448 pp. 
$4.00 from THE AMERICAN City. 

Presentation of the authoritative and ac- 
ceptable body of underlying principles relating 
to public accounts and a broad outline of the 
application of these principles. It deals 
chiefly with principles rather than with de- 
tails of form or procedure and, although the 
material in most respects applies to all gov- 
ernmental bodies, the book deals with situa- 
tions found in cities rather than in other types 
of government. Its purpose is to present 
the essentials necessary for a fundamental 
picture of the problems involved for students 
in accountancy and public administration and 
for the reference of teachers, practitioners, 
and officials. 


Wartime Recreation 

Parties Plus—Fun for Threesomes.—Edited 
for the National Recreation Association by 
Ethel Bowers, Katherine F. Barker Memorial 
Field Secretary. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
1943. 62 pp. oC. 

Booklet which helps recreation leaders pro- 
vide interesting programs of social activities, 
especially for those who enjoy folk games, 
musical games, and other rhythmic activities, 
for groups of approximately two men to one 
woman, or two women to one man. Contains 
descriptions of over forty such activities for 
the use of those concerned with wartime 
recreation problems. 


Living Conditions in 1860 
The Standard of Living in 1860.—By Edgar 
W. Martin. University of Chicago Press 
1942. x 451 pp. $4.50 from THe AMERICAN 
Crry. 
An inquiry into living conditions during a 


veriod marking a terminal point in the 
conomic history of the United States. Con- 
ains sections on the condition of housing, 


ublic health and sanitation, streets and side- 
valks, police and fire departments, and parks 
f American cities on the eve of the Civil War. 
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Firemen’s Manual 


Duty Manual, No 167, Wichita Fire Depart 
ment Wichita Fire Depariment Wichita, 
Kans 1942 108 pp. mimeo 

A comprehensive manual outlining the 


duties and responsibilities of members of the 


Wichita Fire Department, the rules and reg 
ulations and organization of the Department, 
and the provisions for service rating and pro 
motions, leaves of absence pensions, and bene 
fits Also gives information on uniforms 
response districts, hazardous buildings, _ fire 
inspection, alarm boxes, and hydrants 


Air Raid Protection 
Communal Air Raid Shelters.—Prepared 
under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 


U. S. Army, and Published by the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C 1942 
25 pp. 


A pamphlet which presents, with the aid of 
diagrams, data and information directly applic 
able to the design of communal air raid 
shelters—that is, protective structures intended 
for construction out-of-doors and for groups 
of persons larger than individual 
Discusses the surface and semi-buried types of 
communal shelters and their cost, as well as 
the air raid shelter problem in general 


War Public Works Bibliography 
War Public Works—A Selected Bibliography 
-Compiled by Frances Mahoney, Under the 
Direction of Virginia Breen, Librarian, Fed 
eral Works Agency. United States Federal 
Works Agency Reference Library, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. tv + 56 pp., mimeo 
Annotated, classified bibliography consisting 
of book, pamphlet, magazine, and government 
references on war public works (i. e., any facil 
ity mecessary for carrying on community life 
substantially expanded by the national defense 
program) during World War II selected from 
published sources covering the period June 
1941 through January 1943. The references at 
tempt to cover all phases of war public works 
economic, social, engineering, architectural, 
and management—and to offer suggestions for 
further research. 


families 


Property Tax Limitation 

Tax Limitation Laws.—By G. M. Morris 
American Municipal Association, 1313 E. 6oth 
St., Chicago, Ill. 1943. 34 pp. 506 

Object of this report is to present a review 
of the experience of states and their political 
subdivisions with over-all property tax limita 
tions. Material is presented which shows 
that over-all property tax limits relieve only a 
special group of taxpayers, are neither a log 
ical nor a constructive approach to reformation 
of the state and local tax systems, are not 
conducive to economy in government and 
where enacted, have so frequently curtailed 
governmental service and produced fiscal chaos 
as to permanently discredit the plan (See 
page 44 of this issue.) 


Public Welfare 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, New Orleans, May, 1942.—Pub- 
lished for the National Conference of Social 
Work by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1942. xi+ 670 pp. $5.00. 

Fifty-one papers out of the 122 that were 
presented at the National Conference of Social 
Work, covering the challenge of war to social 
work organizations, social and economic prob- 
lems of the South, minorities and civil liber- 
ties, unemployment and industrial relations, 
migration and the alien, health, men in the 


service, public social services, group work 
children, the delinquent, the alcoholic, the 
family in debt, administration, research, and 


social action. 


City Sanitation Survey 


Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection and 
Disposal in Nine Cities of the United States 
By Charles A. Howland, Staff Engineer, Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. 1942 

mime 


ix + 145 pp 
obtained in 


Municipal 


information 
the Bureau ol 


4 compilation of 
made by 


surveys 
Research of Philadelphia in the years 1938 
1941 Ihe purpose is to obtain detailed in 
formation on the methods, equipment, regula 
tions, costs, records, personnel, and other fea 
tures of street cleaning and refuse collection 
and disposal in the nine cities of Trenton, 
Washington, Baltimore, New York, Boston 
Rochester, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 


to observe the operations at first hand, and to 
make the information available for planning 
these services in Philadel 


improvements of 
53 of this 


phia (See also p issue. ) 


Story of a N. H. Village 


The Story of Hill, New Hampshire By 
Dan Stiles. The Sugar Ball Press, Concord 
N. H. 1942. 72 pp. $1.75 from THe Amer 
CAN CITY 


This is the story of the people of the village 
of Hill, New Hampshire, who were told in 
1938 that they would have to move to make 
way for a flood control reservoir and who un 
dertook the Herculean task of moving the 
village in its entirety to a new location. With 
the aid of attractive photographs, the author 
describes the old village, the planning and 
building involved in the transition from the 
old location to the new one, and the finished 
product—a brand new village above the levet 
of the flood basin 


Anti-Noise Survey 
and Other 


4nti-Noise Ordinances Veasures 
for the Elimination of Unnecessary Notse 
165 U. S. Cities National Noise Abatement 
Council, q Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
1942. Unpaged, offset 

Report of the results of a survey conducted 
by means of a questionnaire sent to mayors of 
all U. S. cities of 25,000 population and over, 
by the National Noise Abatement Council, in 
order to ascertain in what cities anti-noise 
ordinances are now in effect, what methods 
are used to enforce these ordinances, and if 
such enforcement methods have resulted in 
anv marked reduction of street noises, of traffic 
accidents, or the lowering of the general noise 
level. An investigation was also made into 
the attitude of the courts and the public to 
ward the anti-noise laws and their enforce 
ment as well as the efforts made to secure 
the voluntary cooperation of the public 


Detroit Improvement Program 

Capital Improvement Program—Six Year 
Reserve 1943 to 1949-—City of Detroit.—Pre 
pared by the Committee Appointed by Mayor 
Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., March 14, 1941, con 
sisting of the Budget Director, the WPA Co 
ordinator, the City Planner. Prepared in Of 
fices of City Plan Commission, 601 Water 
Board Building, Detroit, Mich. 1943. 83 pp 
mimeo 

In response to the request of the Mayor of 
Detroit for an annual review of capital im 
provement programming the committee ap 
pointed for the purpose submitted this Capi 
tal Improvement Program which provides a 
schedule of physical improvements for con 
sideration during each of the six years in ac 
cordance with desirability, and apparent 
financial capacity Outlines amounts of money 
to be allocated to the different city departments 


need 


and agencies and iludes also a summary of 
the Detroit improvements contemplated by 
other governmenta iwencies 
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WHAT IS YOUR CHEMICAL FEEDING PROBLEW? 


WY HETHER your water system is pumped or gravity flow, low or 

high pressure, ‘; Proportioneers, Inc.“ is prepared to furnish 
you with equipment and service on all your Chemical Feeding (chlori- 
nation, ammoniation, calgon, soda ash, lime, alum, etc.) and Propor- 
tioning Problems. You are obligated in no way if you send for bulletin 


information, engineering recommendations, or quotations from 


“CHEMICAL FEEDER HEADQUARTERS.” 


For Pumped Water Systems 
Constant Rate Feeders 
Manual Adjustment 


For Gravity Flow Systems 
Flow Proportional Feeder 
Automatic Adjustment 


~ 


99 CODDING ST. PROPORTIONEERS, INC. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Reduce Pipe-Laying Costs | McWane 
with a GIANT Pipe Pusher 


Write for booklet telling of | PRE CALKE D Pip © 


this small inexpensive tool 
that pushes pipe (up to 15” 


diameter) through the “Just Socket and Calk’”’ 
ground at the rate of 1 to 
5 feet per minute, thus No tedious lead melting and 


avoiding the heavy expense 


of trenching. pouring when you lay permanent 


mains with McWane PRECALKED 
Address Dept. P cast iron pipe. As the cross- 


GIANT section view shows 
REDWOOD game 
Council Bluffs, Ia. ae 


pure lead and California Red- 
wood wedges—the joint materials 
—aere placed in the pipe bell at 


W a r S a Vv n B oO n d Ss the foundry. Leak-proof joints 


are made easily, quickly by un- 2 
THE GOAL: 10°, OF EVERYONE'S trained they do 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS | “socket the spigot and calk." 1 iy thru 12 


When you install the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved 


by organized labor), you not only perfrom a service for your Sand Cast Inside and Outside 


nie .* for eng employees. Simple to install, the Plan PROMPT 
provides for regular purchases of War B Is th h vol | 
tary pay-roll allotments. SHIPMENTS 
Write for details today! Treasury Department, CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington. D. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 1%"THROUGH 12” 
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ocal Defense Councils 


sation Outline for Local Defense 
Prepared by United States Office of 


Cou 
Ci Defense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

4 phlet setting forth in broad terms the 
pul duties, and functions of the local 
defe ouncil. Outlines pattern which the 


Ur States Office of Civilian Defense be- 
liev ese councils should follow, but leaves 
c r local adaptation to meet particular 


ot il needs. 


Fire Prevention 
Cocoanut Grove Night Club Fire.—By 


R §. Moulton, Technical Secretary, Na 
sional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass. 1943. 19 pp. 25c. 

4 report, given by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, of the facts of the Cocoa- 
nu rove Night Club Fire in so far as the 
Association has been able to determine them 


Points to well-established principles 
of fire safety crystallized in the standards of 
the N. E. P. A. as furnishing a guide to com- 
munities interested in establishing effective fire 
safety measures, and emphasizes that no codes 
or linances can be any more effective than 
the enforcement. 


Hydraulic Engineering 

Handbook of Applied Hydraulics Editor- 
in-Chief, Calvin Victor Davis, Project Engi- 
neer, Fontana Dam, N. C., TVA. First Edi 
tior McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
1942. xix + 1084 pp. $7.50 from Tue Amer- 
CiTy. 

This book, written in response to the need 
for a general reference volume on hydraulic 
engineering, represents the joint efforts of 
eighteen contributors who have aimed, first, to 
present the fundamental principles which are 
basic to each subdivision of hydraulic engi- 
neering and, second, to demonstrate the prac- 
tical applications of these principles by ex- 
amples which have been drawn largely from 
the records of recently constructed projects. 
fo the engineer it furnishes practical refer- 
ence data on the planning and design of 
modern hydraulic works; to the engineering 
student it furnishes texts on hydrology, water 
supply, sewerage, water power, hydraulic 
structures, and related subjects. It also em 
bodies the progress in hydraulics resulting 
from the river-development programs recently 
completed or now under way in this country. 


Post-War Planning in Canada 

Canadian Post-War Organization.—Special 
Issue of Public Affairs, Published Quarterly by 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 124 pp. 15¢. 

This issue of the magazine, Public Affairs, 
discusses post-war organization from the Cana 
dian point of view, and attempts to explain 
to the reader what the New Order implies and 
by what means it might be achieved. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury writes on Christian 
ity and reconstruction, and other contributors 
have articles on providing for the essentials 
of life, organizing Canadian economic and 
political life, and the cultural sphere. 


Collective ‘ndertakings 

Development of Collective Enterprise.—By 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. University of 
Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kans. 194%. viit + 577 
bp. $4.50 from Tue American City. 

This scholarly book, which is intended to 
throw some light on the dynamics of an 
emergent economy destined to prevail in the 
presents the findings of a five-year 
investigation of collective enterprise by a 
group of thirty collaborators. Attention has 
been centered mostly on the objective of de- 
ermining, through an inductive study, the 
basic factors in the growth of collective un- 
dertakings, particularly in the United States 
ind the book contains a great quantity of 
data concerning the actual operation of social- 
ized activities in this country. Only a mini- 
ium of technical terminology has been used 
1 the discussions, and there is emphasis on 
actual materials. 


future,” 
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Control of Substandard Housing 

The Improvement of Local Housing Regula- 
tion Under the Lau By Subcommittee on 
Housing Regulation of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, The American Public 
Health Association. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health, November, 1942, for 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1942. 14 pp 


An exploration of essential principles in- 
volved in the problems of legal control of sub 
standard housing, with emphasis on the spe- 
cific problem of the adequate control of hous 
ing from the viewpoint of public health. Dis 
cusses the legal basis, the specific objectives 
and content, and the administration and en 
forcement of housing regulations 


Structural Air Raid Defense 


Structural Defense Against 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 2050 Mans 
field St., Montreal. 1942. 55 pp. $1.00 

A technical record of some of the experi 
ences and practices of British authorities in 
regard to structural air raid precautions, in 
tended as an aid to engineers and architects 
Gives a thorough discussion of bombing and 
its effects on structures, air raid shelters, 
shelter ventilation 
protection 


Rombing The 


bomb-resisting structures 
protection of — glass structural 
against fire, protection of industry and vital 
plant, and building design in relation to at 


tack, 


Property Tax Assessment 
Depreciation of Buildings for Assessment 
Purposes.—By Ronald B. Welch. National As 
sociation of Assessing Officers, 1913 FE. 60t/ 
St., Chicago, Ill. 1943. 66 pp. $2.00 


A study of depreciation for property tax 
assessment purposes which describes the 
methods actually employed by assessors. The 
author emphasizes that the verdict as to the 
best method must be reached by the assessor 
himself out of the wealth of his own experi 
ence The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
sharpen the issues and set forth the argu 


ments. (See page 87 of this issue. ) 


Wartime Control of Food 

Food Control in Great Britain.—Interna 
tional Labour Office, 3480 University Street, 
Montreal, Can Distributed in the United 
States by The International Labour Office, 7%4 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 1942. vi 

272 pp. $2.00 

An analysis of the problems of production 
distribution, and consumption of food in Great 
Britain during the present war, and the meas 
ures which have been adopted to solve these 
problems. This study is concerned with the 
actual operation of government planning on a 
comprehensive scale, and in its final section 
deals with the post-war significance of the 
results of wartime control Discusses the 
problem of food control in general, the con 
trol of supplies and of the channels of dis 
tribution, rationing and priority distribution 
and agricultural and food price control policy 


Publications on Municipal Affairs 
Selected Items from the Urban Reference 
Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton Univer 
sity, Princeton, N. J]. Published occasionally 
Summary of pertinent information contained 
in current periodicals, books, pamphlets, and 
other documents relating to various phases 
of urban planning and city problems. Com 
plimentary copies sent to anyone to whom the 

Selected Items would prove useful 


Federal Taxes and Charity 

Federal Taxes and Community Chest Giv 
ing —Community Chests and Councils, Inc 
55 E. 44th St., New York City. 1942. 8 pp., 
offset. 

Brief presentation of provisions of the Fed 
eral Revenue Act which encourage corpora- 
tions and individuals to contribute to private 
charitable, religious, and educational institu 
tions 


> 
Utilities’ Payments to Texas Cities 
Street Rental and Other Payments Made to 
Texas Cities by Public Utilities —League of 


Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe St., 
4ustin. Bulletin No. 23. 1942. 16 pp., 
$i 


A list of the Texas cities receiving strect 
rental and other payments from utilities and 
telephone companies, including the names of 
the individual companies, the amounts of the 
payments, and the month and year payments 
were made Data collected by Field Represen 
tative from July 1941 to November 1942 


Texas Electric Utilities 
Municipal Electric Utilities in Texas.—RBy 
Robert H. Gregory. Municipal Studies No. 20 
prepared by the Bureau of Municipal Re 
Texas 1942. 295 PP 
history and legal 
utilities in Texas 
and control 


search, Austin 

This work traces the 
status of municipal electric 
their management operation 
financial policies and operation results budget 
ing and accounting, auditing and reporting 
rates, and relation to rural electrification 
Prepared for the benefit of city administrators 
councilmen, finance officers, utility managers 
and others interested in the operation of mu 
nicipal electric utilities in cities contemplating 
the installation of electric plants or those 
seeking to make more efficient the manage 
ment of their present holdings 


Social Workers’ Housing Manual 
Housing Handbook for Social Workers 
Caseworkers’ Committee on Housing, Family 
Service Section, Welfare Council of New Yor) 
City, 44 E. 23d St., New York 1942. 18 pp 

25 

Housing information, presented in concise 
form, primarily for the use of caseworkers in 
meeting the housing problems of their clients 
Gives information on the governmental agen 
cies and legislation connected with housing, 
advisory services, landlord-tenant relations 
correcting undesirable conditions in multiple 
dwellings, reporting violations, and evaluating 
in apartment 


Youth and Crime 

The Correction of Youthful Offenders. —Law 
and Contemporary Problems, School of Law, 
Duke University, Durham, N. ¢ futumn, 
1942 195 PP 51.00 

A symposium to examine the Youth Correc 
tion Authority Act, drafted by the Criminal 
Justice-Youth Committee of the American Law 
Institute, and also to inquire into the prob 
lem of rehabilitating criminal youth, whether 
through the medium of the Model Act or other- 
wise Among the articles there is a statement 
of the findings on the relation of youth and 
war to crime; an outline of the provisions of 
the Model Act and the problems it would 
raise; presentation of two adaptations of the 
Act; discussion of whether or not indetermi 
nate control of offenders is justifiable; and 


examination of a model Youth Court 


Housing Education 

Evaluating Rural Housing.—By Charles I 
Mosier, Ph.D., Social Security Board, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ Published by the Florida Cur 
riculum Laboratory College of Education, 
University of Florida and $tate Department of 
Education, Gainesville. Publication made pos 
by a grant from the lfred P. Sloan 


sible 
Foundation, Inc 1942. 88 pp 

his is the summary of a report of the 
initial measurement phase of the Sloan Project 
in Applied Economics of the University of 
Florida—an experiment in developing more 
satisfactory materials for the use of teachers 


and pupils in housing education and in find 
ing out whether housing instruction will im- 
prove the economic conditions of communi 
ties A study was made of actual housing con 
ditions in six rural communities, and thus the 


report presents certain pertinent information 
standards as well as data 
achievement in the 


concerning housing 
concerning scholastic 


schools of these communities 
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To a broken and bewildered France, has come the Africa or the Continent, the conduct of the war, 


supreme tragedy a nation can suffer; beaten on the or the hopes for the peace to come. 

battlefield, betrayed by its leaders, overrun by a e It is estimated that 90% of the radios still in the 
dictator, and most humiliating shame of all—forced possession of the French, are capable of receiving 
to support with its men and its arms the cause of foreign short-wave broadcasts. 

its conqueror. ' This line of communication, linking America 


> Yet no American can believe in his heart that the with the French, is being used and strengthened 
land which proclaimed to the world the flaming every day by broadcasts over short-wave stations 
message of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”—can WRCA and WNBI. RCA equipment, used by these 
ever be really beaten, ever be finally destroyed, stations, is helping penetrate the black wall of si- 
ever be completely deprived of its nobleness of lence and isolation the Nazis would impose on 
spirit. France....We are proud that we can 
> We feel, we believe, we know, that true French- have a share in the momentous task of 
men are still on our side, and to them our actions breaking down this wall—the task of 
and our plans should be explained — whether keeping aflame the spirit and cour- 
about Madagascar or Martinique, North age of a great nation. 


RCA POLICE RADIO 


RCA Victor Division 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA * Camden, N. J. 
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ducational Planning 

schools for Tomorrow—The Issues 
By John Guy Fowlkes, with the co- 
The Committee on Planning for 


of United States Office of Educa 
hington, D. C. 1942. uit + 26 pp. 
10€ 

4 ise statement on the meaning of 
and 1 for planning, on the important Is 
sues jucational planning, and on sugges- 
ions cerning the ways and means of such 
plann Intended to be useful to individ- 
uals a groups interested in improving their 
own schools and in seeing how an educational 
program is related to the larger problem of 
comprehensive long-range social planning. 

A.S.T.M. Standards 

AS.T.M. Standards on Mineral Aggregates. 
_American Society for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1942. vi + 126 pp. $1.35. 
Publication issued for the purpose of bring- 
ing together in convenient form the various 


American Society for Testing Materials stand- 


ard and tentative standard specifications and 
methods of test pertaining to all kinds of 
mineral aggregates. Intended to be useful to 


producers, users, and investigators of these 


materials. 


4. §. T. M. Standards on 
Lacquer and Related Products 
ciety for Testing Materials, 260 Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1942. xi+ 408 pp. $2.25. 

A compilation of all of the A. S. T. M. 
specifications, methods of test, and definitions 
pertaining to paint, varnish, lacquer, and re- 
lated products so as to have all of them to- 
gether in convenient form for the use of the 
industry. 


Paint, Varnish, 


American So 


State Planning Progress 


State Planning.—National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. United States Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. viii + 134 
pp ,0C 
A report on the progress and achievements 


of state planning, which summarizes the pres- 
ent and proposed programs of work of each 
state planning board as of June 1, 1942, and 
lists the members of each board and its legal 
status. A recent compilation of state legisla- 
tion on planning, zoning and platting and a 
list of state conservation laws are also in- 
cluded. 


Mileage Guide 


Standard Highway Mileage Guide.—Rand, 
McNally, and Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
1942. $4.00 from THe AMERICAN City. 

rhis new, improved Standard Highway Mile- 
age Guide gives specific mileage between 500 
key cities and towns in the U. S., Canada, 
and Mexico. A complete set of large-scale 
road maps includes some 90,000 cities, towns, 
and villages, with roads, route numbers, types 
of pavement, and mileages between towns. 
Includes large-scale distance maps of principal 
metropolitan areas, giving mileages between 
small suburbs and communities. 


Other Reports Received 


New Media for Promoting Effective Resource 
Management.—Northwest Regional Council, 
Portland, Ore. Reprinted from Education, 
January, 1943. 6 pp. 

Standards of Child Health, Education, and 
Social Welfare—United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 1942. vi + 21 
Apply . Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


City Employees and Consumer Credit.—By 
Walter Kuzmich. Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service Society of New 
York, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 1942. 
Vill + 50 pp., offset. 

he Plan of Action.—New Jersey Taxpayers 
\ssociation, Broad St. Bank Building, Trenton, 
N. J. 1942. 24 pp. 

‘tate Publications: A Field for War Cur- 
of Administrative Manage- 
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ment and Research, State Capitol, St. Paul 
Minn. 1942. 57 pp., offset 

Crime Control—Is State Police’ the Ar 
swer?—Department of Library and Archives 

Arizona State Legislative Bureau, Phoenix 

Ariz. 1942. 30 pp., mimeo 

ALABAMA.—State Penal Administration in Ala 
bama, by Malcolm C. Moos. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Ala 
bama, University, Ala 1942. xii 178 

CHARLEsTON, S. C.—Year Book, City of Charles 
ton, 1941. 256 pp. 

Curcaco, Itt.—Review, City of Chicago Wel 
fare Administration. 1942. i 104 pp 
offset. 

Granp Rapips, Mich.—Annual Report, 1941 


1942, Department of Public Service 54 
Hawau.—Report to the Governor by the Su 


perintendent, year ending June 30, 1942 
47 pp 
Houma, La.—‘Our Home Town.” A Munic 


ipal Report, 1928-1941, by the Mayor and 


Board of Aldermen. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Government Research, Louisi 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La 
1942. 36 pp. 


Houston, Texas.—*The Major Street Plan for 
Houston and Vicinity, 1942." Report of 
the City Planning Commission. 14 pp 

Jackson, Miss.—Annual Report, for fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1942. 28 pp 

County Sched 


KANnsas.—Revision of Salary 


ules. Research epartment, Kansas Legis- 
lative Council. vy 17 pp., offset 
Kentucky.—Annual Report, Kentucky State 
Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers to Governor Johnson 1942 
123 pp. 
Los ANGELEs, CaL.—‘‘Homes for Heroes."” An 


nual Report, Housing Authority of City 
of Los Angeles, 1941-42 
New York, New Jersey, CONNECTICUT.—An- 


nual Report, 1942, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 87 pp., offset. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—War Highway Traffic Con- 
trol in Pennsylvania. Prepared by Traffic 
Control Committee of State Council of 
Defense, Harrisburg, Pa 1942. 28 pp., 
offset. 

MICHIGAN.—State and Federal Lands in Mich 
igan. Michigan State Planning Commis- 
sion, Lansing, Mich. 1943. 40 pp 

MIssissipPi.—Mississippi Highway Facts i- 
vision of Highway Planning, Mississippi 
State Highway Department. 1942. 47 pp. 

NEBRASKA.—The Compensation of Officers 
and Employees of the State and Local 
Governments in Nebraska. Research De- 


partment, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1948. 55 pp-, mimeo. 
RicHMoND, INp.—Annual Report, Controller, 
City of Richmond, for year ending Dec. 
31, 1942. 16 pp. 
RuMForD, Matne.—Reports of Officers, Town 
of Rumford, 1942. 82 pp. 
St. Louts, Mo.—Report and Recommendations, 
Department of Public Safety, fiscal year 
1941-1942. 80 pp. 
—Books and Bullets—How the St. Louis 
Public Library is Helping to Win the 
War. Including Annual Statistical and 
Financial Aeport, 1941-1942 12 pp 
Dirco, CaL.—Manager’s Report, fiscal 
years 1940-42, 1941-42. 41 pp., mimeo 
Francisco, Cat.—An Economic and 
dustrial Survey of the San Francisco 


Legislative Council, 


In- 
Bay 


Area. California State Planning Board. 
1942. iv + 28 pp., mimeo 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Towns of South Carolina 
—Incorporated Dates, Population, Util- 
ities, Communications, County Political 
Representation. South Carolina State 
Planning Board. 1942. 43 pp., mimeo 

Srocksripce, Mass.—Annual Reports of the 


Town Officers of the Town of Stockbridge, 
for year ending December 31, 1942. 25 pp. 

VermMont.—"Roads and Bridges.” Biennial 
Report, State Highway Board, fiscal years 
1941-1942. 76 pp. 

WiLuraMstown, Mass.—Annual Report of the 
Officers of the Town of Williamstown, for 
year ending December 31, 1942. 107 pp 

Youncstown, Onto.—Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Sinking Fund of the City 
of Youngstown, for the year ending 
December 31, 1942. 28 pp., mimeo 


NON-CLOGGING 


for Sewage Service 


Morris Non-Clogging Sewage and Storm 


Water 


Pumps 


are serving large and 


small communities all over the country. 
Built in standard and high-speed types 


. . horizontal and vertical. 
screw and mixed flow propellers. 
for bulletins. 


Also with 
Write 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


BALDWINSVILLE 


NEW YORE 


Morris 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


for all municipal services 


GRIFFIN 


F 


WELLPOINT 
SYSTEMS 


JETTING 
PUMPS 


SALE 
RENT 


FOR 


Prompt Shipments 


Send for our New 60 page 
illustrated catalog 


“GRIFFIN POINTED WELLPOINT 
FACTS” chock full of latest infor 
mation on Wellpoint Systems for 
dewatering, emergency and per 
manent water supply systems, 
also information on pressure 
pumps and dota for jetting 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 


881 EAST T41st ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Out of "De Jonkheer’s Land” of 1646, evolved 
the name of Yonkers, the “Terrace City’ and 


the fifth largest of New York State. 

Reorganization of this city’s entire insurance 
program together with a general lowering 
or rates, the adoption of a plan extending 
over five years and the correction of fire 
hazards, saved the city and taxpayers $10,000 
a year in premiums while increasing the 
amount of municipal fire insurance carried by 
$400,000. 

Said the 1941-42 report of the city’s Archi- 
tectural Engineer: “Data were furnished and 


City Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 


other assistance was rendered to an engineer of 
The Home Insurance Company in connection 
with appraisals and recommendations made by 
him for insurance on the various buildings; his 
appraisals and recommendations were checked; 
a chart was prepared to show the difference 
between our appraisals and those of the said 
engineer and between the insurance carried by 
us in each case and that recommended by him; 
and we then determined the proper amounts 
of insurance for the 1942 schedule.” 

Our Engineering Department invites inqui- 
ries from the officials of any city. 


E ugineering Department 


THE HOME FLEET OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY THE NEW BRUNSWICK FIRE INSURANCE (0. 
THE CAROLINA INSURANCE COMPANY THE GIBRALTAR FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. THE PAUL REVERE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CITY OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANY THE HOMESTEAD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK 
THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


THE HOME Yonkers, NY. 
t 
er 
II 
— 
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Conventions— 


When and Where 


Mar 20—Trenton, N. J. 


NE Jersey SEWAGE WorkKs ASSOCIATION. 
Ho acy-Trent) Sec., John R. Downes, 
p N. J. 

Mar 26—Syracuse, N. Y. 

WATER Works AssociaTion—NEew 
Yori ion. Spring War Conference Meet- 
F tel Syracuse) Sec., R. K. Blanchard, 

St., New York, N. Y. 


Mar Orleans, La. 

I NA MunNicipAL Association. Annual 
Con n Hotel Jung) Sec., Mrs. Henry 
jastremski, City Hall, Baton Rouge, La. 


*Apr 2—Washington, D. C. 
NaTionAL Fire Waste Counc Annual 
Meeting Chamber of Commerce Bldg.) 


Sec., Paul L. Hardesty, 1615 H St., Washing- 


n, D. ¢ 
Apr. 7-9—Hamilton, Ont. 

AwrricAN WATER Works AssociATION—CANA 
piAN SecTiON. (Hotel Royal Connaught) Sec., 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario Dept. of Health, 


Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ont. 
*Apr. 8-9—Chicago, Hl. 


Mipwest PoweR CONFERENCE. (Palmer 
House) Dir., Stanton E. Winston, Illinois In 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, II. 


*Apr. 12—Mansfield, O. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—OHIO 
Secrion. Spring Conference. (Hotel Mans- 
field-Leland) Sec., T. R. Lathrop, State Dept. 
Health, Columbus, O. 


Apr. 12-16—St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. 
Regional Meeting. Gen. Sec., Howard R. 
Knight, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


Apr. 16-17~Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

MissouRr ASSOCIATION OF PuBLic 
Annual Meeting. (Hotel Elms) Asst. Sec., 
Jesse Blythe, 101 W. High St., Jefferson City, 
Mo 


*Apr. 19-20—Little Rock, Ark. 

ARKANSAS WATER AND SEWAGE Works Con- 
rereNce. Annual Conference. (Hotel Marion ) 
Sec., Harrison Hale, Univ. of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


Apr. 26-28—Davenport, Ia. 

Tue AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL EN- 
rerence. Annual Conference. (Hotel Marion) 
Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 29 W. goth 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


“Apr. 29-30—Indianapolis, Ind. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssocilATION—IN- 
DIANA Section. (Hotel Antlers) Sec., H. G. 
Horstman, 603 Traction Terminal Bldg., In 
dianapolis, Ind. 


*May 3-6—Richmond, Va. 

ButLpinc OrriciaALs’ CONFERENCE OF AMERICA. 
Hotel John Marshall) Sec.-Treas., Arthur N. 
Rutherford, Building Inspector, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


May 7-8—Belingham, Wash. 

AMERICAN WaTeR Works AssociATion—Pa- 
cirtc NortHwest Section. (Hotel Leopold) 
Sec, Fred Merryfield, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


May 10-13—Chicago, IIL. 

NATIONAL Fire PREVENTION ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual Meeting. (Palmer House) M’ng. Dir., 
— Bugbee, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 

*May 12-13—Atlanta, Ga. 

ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
Grorcia. Annual Convention. (Hotel Ansley) 
Exec. Sec., Miss Betty Peeler, 134 Peachtree 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

*May 13-14—Wenatchee, Wash. 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON CrTIEs. Exec. 
See, Chester Biesen, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

“May 14-15—Billings, Mont. 

\MERICAN WATER Works AssociIATIO—MON- 

r\NA Secrion. Wartime Conference. (Hotel 
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Northern) Dir., Herbert B. Foote, Division 
of Water and Sewage, State Board of Health 
Helena, Mont 

May 16-21—New York, N. Y. 

War CONFERENCES ON PLANNING AND Hous 
ING (Hotel Pennsylvania) Organizations of 
officials, Walter H. Blucher, Executive Direc 
tor, American Society of Planning Officials, and 


Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials technicians, Miss 
Barbara Terrett, Executive Secretary, American 
Institute of Planners—all of 1913 East 60th 


Street, Chicago, Iil.; and citizens’ organizations, 
Miss Harlean James, Executive Secretary, 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C 
(Definite dates for group to be an 
nounced later.) 
May 21-23—Cleveland, O. 

CoMMUNITY CHEsTs AND CouNciLs, IN¢ An 
(Hotel Cleveland) Exec. Vice 
Burns, 155 East 44th St., New 


each 


nual Meeting. 
Pres., Allen T. 
York, N. Y. 
May 24-28—Cleveland, O. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Re- 
gional Meeting. Gen. Sec., Howard R. Knight, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


May 26-28—Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTs. Annual 
Meeting. (Hotel Netherlands-Plaza) Exec 
Sec., E. C. Kemper, 1741 New York Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 
May 27-28—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE AsSOCIATION OF TOWN 
sHip COMMISSIONERS. Annual Convention 
(Hotel Penn Harris) Sec-Treas., H. A 
Fritschman, Upper Darby, Pa. 


*June 8—Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA WATER Works Oprrators As 


SOCIATION—-WESTERN SECTION Annual Meet 
ing. (Hotel Penn-Harris) Sec., I. M. Glace, 
22 South gend St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 8-11—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION Annual 
Meeting. (Hotel William Penn) Sec., Frank 


A. Chambers, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


*June 9—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEWAGE WorkKS ASSOCIATION 
Anual Conference. (Hotel Penn-Harris) Sec 
Treas., Bernard S. Bush, Kirby Health Center, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


June 9-11—Albany, N. Y. 


New Yorn STATE CONFERENCE OF MAyors 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. Annual 
Meeting. (Hotel Ten Eyck) Exec. Sec., Wil 


liam P. Capes, 6 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


June 14-16—Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tue AMERICAN SocieTY OF MECHANICAL EN 
GINEERS. Semi-Annual Meeting. (Hotel Bilt 
more) Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 29 
W. goth St., New York, N. Y. 

*June 15-17—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUNICIPAL FInANce OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
oF THE Unitrep States AND CANADA. (Hotel 
William Penn) Exec. Sec., Carl H. Chatters, 


1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 
June 15-18—Cleveland, O. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION. Con 
ference on War Winning Water Works Opera 
tions. (Hotels Carter and Statler) Sec., Harry 
E. Jordan, 22 E. goth St., New York, N. Y 
*June 21-23—Cleveland, O. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
National Meeting. Sec., H. H. Henline, 33 W. 
ggth St., New York, N. Y. 

June 24 24-26—Baltimore, Md. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF Fire An- 
nual Convention. (Hotel Lord Baltimore) 
Sec., Charles E. Clark, Box 217, Wayne, Pa. 
July 19-20—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHIeFs OF POLICE ASSOCIATION. 
War Conference. (Hotel Penn-Harris) Sec., 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa. 


* First appearance on this page. 


LEADER: 
“FOR 


Mueller 
ed the first 
machine for 
tapping and in- 
serting corpora- 
tion stops under pressure in 1871. 
Today the MUELLER machine is 
still the accepted standard every- 
where—in use by 95% of all water 
works... Why? Because it is easy 
to use, operates in any position, 
adapts itself to many kinds and 
sizes of pipe, needs no water shut- 
off, and saves YOUR time and 
YOUR money throughout its long 
life... A MUELLER machine with 
MUELLER corporation stops—the 
perfect combination. 


MUELLER CO. 


DECATUR. ILL. 


invent- 


“B” Tapping 
Machine 


the 


lining in 


shows 


The 


position of 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 


illustration 
the 


abov e 


rubber 


tion between calls into service. This 
can save a city one re- 
the will 


give double the service of any hose 


is why we 


placement. because hose 


constrneted under the old method 


—Also— 


load 25° more on the 


We 


apparatus-bed, actually 


can 


making an 


$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi- 
Lateral construction, cheaper than 
one priced at $7.000 when loaded 


with other construction. 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 
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must come fi,,, 
Working to the 
of the ¢ ture, 


ut whil 


eng 
u et's do Some 
Post-war Planning, too. 
Plan so you'll be ready to Put ou, vita 
é Highway System back j © tip. P Shape 
an the &quipment You'll neeg to do the 
job, the Most e icient w P 
Chase Littleforg i 


* Plan to Pur 
Guipment tog 
ighway Building 


© Moder, 
and Maintenance jobs 
Littleforg 84-HD Kettle, Trail-O-Roliers 
Oil Burners and the No. | Utilit 
ank are the mos+ efficient Units of their 
ind. Simple in Construction, easy to 
©perate. 
Stick to winning the war, 
Littleforg Black 


but think 
Road Equipment for 
er world for the ri 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Making a bett, 


AND STAMPS 


TRAIL-O-ROLLER 


§ 


lll 


: TORCH TYPE 
BURNER 
| 


S.. INC. 
LITTLEFORD OHIO 
st. 


| 
| 84-HD 
KETTLE 
tional 
think 
if | 
\ 
£ 
| aw = 
| 
| 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


4 


4 pipe used for many years as electrical 
mduit tries its hand in the water and 
sewerage field 


One material useful in municipal work 
at has been quietly weathering the 
storm of war demands and escaping the 
j ig of astronomical priorities is a pipe 
nanufactured by the Fibre Conduit Co., 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 
cent by weight cellulose fibres and 75 per 


It consists of 25 per 


Fcent coal-tar pitch, neither essential to 


ar production. 

It is not a spectacular new development, 
} nor is it an “ersatz” or inferior “Victory” 
It is a fully qualified alter- 
j nate or replacement having its own ad 


substitute. 


mendable service record having been 


B vantages and limitations. It has a com- 


ised for more than 50 years as an under 


; ground electrical conduit in a wide va- 


riety of soils. It has been used continu- 


i. as a sewer pipe since as far back 


is 1907. However, it is not a cure-all 
for the war-induced pipe problem and 
should not be considered as such. 

The characteristics of the pipe are im- 
portant. They are as follows: 


It is highly resistant to most acids, 
ilkalies, or other corrosive substances. 
It will not tuberculate o1 pit. It car 
ries water without affecting the taste. 


It has good flow characteristics—Wil 
liam and Hazen coefficient of 140- 
150. 

It is light, easily transported, and sim- 
ple to install. It can be sawed with 
ordinary wood-working tools. Its in- 
stalled costs are reported to be low. 


Its tapered sleeve joints assure a con- 
nuous, water-tight line highly re- 
‘istant to root growths. 
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A Non-Critieal Pipe 


It does not stand high pressures nor 
continuous high temperatures 


is lower in mechanical strength than 
steel or cast-iron pipe and according 
ly must be supported when in ex 
posed locations. 


is limited in size between the range 
of from one to eight inches. This is 
a “duration” feature. Plant capaci 
ties cannot be enlarged to accommo 


date other sizes now. 


does not stand pressures particularly 
well and should be studied carefully 
before use in water distribution sys 
tems or force lines. 


Ihe installed price is reported to be 
lower than cast-iron pipe 


Municipal officials will find the pipe 
desirable—aside from its general use as 
an electrical conduit—for sewerage service 
lines, for small sewer mains, for connect 
ing pipe in either water or sewage-treat 
ment plants where pressures are not in 
volved. It also can be used for chemical 


WATER 
PRESSURE 
RELIEF 
VALVE 
* 


Sizes: 
3" to 36" 
Angle and 

Globe 

Patterns 


On excess pressure, due to line 
surges or excess pumping head, 
this valve automatically opens to 
dissipate necessary water volume 
to maintain desired line pressure. 
The valve is arranged either with 
atmospheric pilot valve exhaust 
or self-contained, according to 
service conditions and require- 
ments. 

Valves may be arranged to open 
at abnormal pressures and held 
open under subnormal pressures 
until the surge subsides, and 
then close when normal condi- 
tions prevail. 


Write for Specifications 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 


Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


feed lines, for vent stacks handling cor 
rosive fumes, for downspouts or drains. 
The pipe also is manufactured in a per 
forated form, making it useful in the 
drainage field, or in filter beds and foun 
dation footing drains It can also be 
used as a lining for shallow wells. The 
Wisconsin Board of Health already has 
recommended its use for this purpose in 
i recent bulletin. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Personnel Changes 


rhree important 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor sales and engi 
neering organizations have been = an 
nounced by W. A. Roberts 

A. W. Van Hercke has been moved 
from sales manager to assistant manage! 


promotions in the 


of the Tractor Division. He will coordi 
nate all engineering and development 
work. A. F. McGraw is now general sales 
manager, heading up industrial and agri 
cultural sales of the Tractor Division. R 
\. Crosby of the advertising department 
temporarily loaned to the Salvage Sec 
tion of the WPB, will be advertising man 


FORA 

COMPLETE LINE 

OF SEWAGE AND WATER- 
TREATMENT EQUIPMENT .. 


Bar screens (mechanically- 
cleaned) 
Chemical feeders (electric 
vibrating) 
Floctrols (controlled floccu- 
lation) 
Grit washers 
Grit collectors 
Primary and secondary 
sludge collectors 
Sludge elevators 
Screenings grinders 
Scum removers 
(All Patented) 
Jeffrey engineers have had years of ex- 
perience—have made many installations 


—can offer technical data on both 
equipment and plant design. Write 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


970-99 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Baltimore Houston 
Birmingham Huntington 
Milwaukee 
New York 
icago 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Denver St. Louis 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
Harlan Scranton 


10] 


| 
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ATTENTION! 


HIGHWAY OFFICIALS AND ENGINEERS 


THOMAS H. MacDONALD, Commissioner of Public Roads—in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


HUS Commissioner MacDonald sums up the vital 
problem of wartime road maintenance and repair 
that faces highway officials and engineers today. 
Excessive wear to tires and damage to cars are only 
part of the cost of poor roads. Neglected highways mean 
delays in transportation of vital food and military sup- 
plies, lost man hours by America’s industrial workers. 
In considering your maintenance problems, remem- 
ber that there is a right type of Tarvia* and a right 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


New York .. Chicago.. 


Syracuse . . Buffalo . . Cincinnati . . Bethlehem . . Portland, Me. . 
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Birmingham . St. Louis . . Detroit . . Philadelphia . 
Providence .. Rochester. . Minneapolis... Cleveland ..Columbus..Toledo. - Youngstown 
. Bangor, Me. 
Norwood, N. Y...Cromwell, Conn... Norwich, Conn...Savannah, Ga... Norfolk. Va. 
In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD.: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Tarvia method for almost every type of road main- 
tenance and repair. The Barrett Tarvia field man will 
be glad to show you the most economical ways to 
service your district quickly and dependably. He has 


paving experience. 

Let him suggest how you can keep your roads in the 
best condition to meet the requirements of a nation 
at war. 


. Boston 
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4rmy, Navy, and company officials display 
the “I pennant awarded to Fairbanks- 
Mors the Beloit, Wis., plant. Similar 
eren s were held at Freeport, Ill., and 


Three ers, Mich. 
flag here are left to right: 


The officials display- 
Rear 


4dmir FE. L. Cochrane, USN: Com- 

mander J]. M. Hicks, USN; Lt. Col. John 

a * 4. C. Howard, Gen. Mer. of the 

Beloit Works; and Col. Robert H. Morse, 
Pres. 


Three “E” Awards 


to Fairbanks-Morse 


Three Army-Navy ’s” were awarded 
during the past month to the plants of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. at Beloit, Wis.; 
Freeport Ill.; and Three Rivers, Mich. 
The equipment built at the three plants 
of the company is used by the Navy, 
{rmy, Coast Guard, Maritime Commis 
sion, Air Corps, and the Treasury De 
partment for lend-lease to the United Na 
rons 

The program of events at each of the 
three plants was identical, varying only 
n location and personnel. At Beloit the 
Army-Navy “E” burgee was presented to 
the company by Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
US.N., Chief of the Bureau of Ships, 
ind it was accepted on behalf of the em- 
plovees by Mr. A. C. Howard, general 
manager of the Beloit works. Col. Rob- 
ert H. Morse, president of the corpora- 
tion, expressed appreciation for the 
iW ird 

\t the Freeport ceremonies, the presen- 
tation of the Army-Navy “E” 
made by Lt. Commander Grismer, US. 
N.R. Col. J. F. Butler presented the em- 
ployees pins to two of the oldest em 


award was 


ployees and the acceptance of the burgee 
was made by Leo Madden, general man- 
iger of the Freeport works, while the re- 
marks of appreciation were made by A. E. 
Ashcraft, vice-president of the company 
n charge of manufacturing. 

Captain Robert Henderson, U.S.N. 
presented the flag at the Three Rivers 


ceremony, 


Advertising Agents 
Form Partnership 


The Hammond-Goff Company replaces 
the advertising firm of Alden M. Ham- 
mond, located for the last 11 years 
at Providence, R. I., and now being con- 
a partnership by Alden M. 
Hammond and Carleton Goff. The ad- 

Ss continues to be 26 Custom House 
St. Providence, R. I. 


ducted as 
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Town Rebuilds 
Electric Meters 


Increased demands for electricity on 
the part of several customers in the town 
of Norwood, Mass., made it necessary fot 
the municipal light department to change 
part of the distribution system from ¢ 
three-wire, to four-wire 


phase 3-phase 


grounded neutral. 
ether 
changes in the meters used. 


This required among things 
Investiga 
tion showed that new meters would cost 
approximately $1,506 and that high pri 
orities were required to get them. Fin 
ally it was decided to rebuild the old 
Westinghouse RI 


because of the cost of new ones and 


meters then in use 


because parts could be obtained on low 
priority. 


It took about a day and a-half to 
rebuild and recalibrate each meter. The 
meters were completely torn down and 
the original current coils replaced by 
current coils with double winding. The 
meter elements were then reconnected 
and the meter reassembled. Before com 
plete assembly was made the electro 
magnetic air gap was spaced to 3/16 
inches. Material required for the con 


version was four coils per meter. 
The cost of rebuilding the meters was 


A new meter 
would have cost about $235, while full 3 


between $25 to $30 a meter 


element type meters would have cost 
about $go00. As a result a saving of be 


tween $1,000 and $1,400 was effected. 


HYDRO-TITE 


A DEPENDABLE JOINTING 
COMPOUND FOR BELL & 
SPIGOT WATER MAINS 
HYDRO-TITE is a self-caulking sulphur 


base jointing compound used to joint 
Bell & Spigot cast iron water mains and 


soil pipe. It is made in powder form 
which insures uniformity and quick 
melting. 


For more than 30 years Hydro-Tite has 
been used by Water Companies and 
Water Departments everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of toms of Hydro-Tite are now 
being used on strictly war projects under 
War Department and Navy specifications. 


HYDRAULIC 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Main Sales Office: 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


General Office & Works: 
West Medford Station, Boston, Mass. 


AAA AA HA AAA AAA AAA AA AAA AAAI AAA AS AA IN 
| Once ....an economy and a convenience 


Now ....da wartime necessity 


Ross Automatic Valves 


Surge Relief Valves— 


Protect distribution sys- ervoirs. 


tems against excessive 


Prevent over-drafting of 
a deep well by supply- 
ing constant back-pres- 
sure. 


Altitude Valves— 
Single or double-acting 


overflow of 
tanks, standpipe or res- 


Prevent 


Retain supply on off- 
peak loads. Make stor- 
age available for peak 
load periods. 


Control head during fil- 


tering operations. 


Reducing Valves— 
Regulate 
either gravity or direct 
pressure systems. 


pressures in 


Regulate fire-flows be- 
tween zones of unequal 
pressure. 

Regulate pressure in fil- 
ter waste lines. 


No distribution system is better than the valves that control it. 
Write for literature, catalags, and details to fit your particular system. 


ROSS VALVE MFG. 


P. O. BOX 596 


Inc. 
TROY, N. Y. 


coO., 
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yo" kK. than 3600 cities and towns from 
coast to coast count themselves for- 
tunate in having equipped their traffic 
and law enforcement departments with 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. Now 
when all new motorcycles are required 
for our armed forces, these communities 


are assured maximum performance with 


AS AA 


» 
> 

> 
‘ 
ne 


minimum maintenance — because their 
rugged Harley-Davidsons embody the 
expert engineering, built-in features and 
quality materials that insure dependable, 
economical operation year after year. 
And tomorrow, lessons learned on today’s 
battlefields, will assure police departments 
still better Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Oecye 


Bu 
NOW 
COUNTS MORE THAN EVER. 
| 
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| 
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Birthday 


e World’s Columbian Exposi 
eparing to open in Chicago 
, the first Buckeye ditcher 
mpleted in a tiny shop in 
een, Ohio. James B. Hill, its 
i builder, thus became the 
the Buckeye Traction Ditcher 
dlay, Ohio, one of the largest 
nown manufacturers of trench- 
very in the world. 
modern Buck- 
and 
drawings o1 


This erunner of the 


was of wheel type was 


yithout engineering 
{ll patterns were made of wood 
of them were carved out with 
‘ackknife. This initial ditcher of half 
century ago sold for $700 and netted 


Hill a salary of approximately $3 per day. 


sions 


ind mos 


In its fifty years of progress, the appli- 
Buckeye ditcher have be 
varied. It originally 
but 
digging 


tions Ol the 
widely was 
for laving drain 


ts value in 


ome 


tiles on farms, 


m at monstrated 


enches for water distribution mains, 
ewer lines, and many other purposes. 
With the growth of cross-country pipe 
nes, Buckeye came into its own, for 


ere was a job that could be performed 
no other way. 

Buckeye equipment is playing 
Buck 


con 


Today, 
an important role in the war effort. 
eve trenchers are widely 
struction of army camps, ordnance plants, 
ind naval bases; for water, sewage, light- 
ng and similar needs. Essential pipe lines 
hundreds of miles in 
Buckeye-dug trench. Air bases and other 
using Buckeye R-B fine 
bulldozers. 


used in the 


ire being laid over 


var projects are 


readers, spreader boxes, 


One of the first trenchers built by Buckeye 

50 years ago. Contrast this with the model 

{10 boom type trencher, below, built 
today. 
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Mathieson Gets “FE” 


The Niagara Falls plant of The Mathie 
son Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd St 
New York, has been presented with the 


Award for 
production of chem 


Army-Navy Production 


achievement in the 


high 


icals vitally needed for the war 

The “E” flag, which svmbolizes the 
award, was presented on February 26 by 
Col. Harry A. Kuhn, of the Office of the 
Chief, Chemical Warfare Service, Wash The power-limiti 
ington, D. C., and was accepted by G. W. P er-timiting 

Dolan, executive vice-president of the characteristics of 
Mathieson organization 

Mathieson’s chemicals are used by the DE LAVAL PUMPS 
Army for water purification work and permit of selecting the motor size 
have seen on front, for maximum motor efficiency 
ing to Co wuhn. They are also usec 

8 at the load giving maximum 
for the manufacture of explosives and 

pump efficiency 
ammunition. \ new product, sodium 
methylate, goes almost entirely into the Also, by reason of their low torque at 
f > of the hich! shut-off, De Laval Pumps permit the 
manufacture of the highly important su fa use of self-starting synchronous motors 
drugs. which, by improving the power factor, 
may earn a lower unit power rat« 

The aggregate capacity of De Laval 
Pittsburgh-Des l loines pumps installed in American water 
4 « P works is more than sufficient to supply 

the normal water requirements of 
Announces Fromotions 130,000,000 bonnie 

William R. Jackson has just been Write for Catalog P-4094 

named secretary-treasurer of Pittsburgh 


Neville 
according to a 


Island, 
recent 


Des Moines Steel Co., 3412 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
announcement. He 
Smith who is retiring 
active service. R. J. Jackson has been 
appointed assistant secretary-treasurer, and 
\. B. Sanderson has been elected a direc 
tor. 


succeeds George A. 


after 45 years of 


MAIN 


WATER 


bell and spigot—is installed as though 
f it were a length of the pipe itself. A 
j that is required is a straight flow 

through the propeller, with no air pock 
( ets in the meter sect 

ACCURACY CONSISTENT 

Guaranteed within 2% throughout the 

rated range, accuracy extends, in the 

case of ‘Compounds to ranges of 1 to 

0 pre e nealiait 

One of the 90 Styles and Sizes of SPARLING 12 Head 
Main-Line Meters—for threaded, flanged, most c All Sparling Meters are 
and spigot, or welded mains. complete Totalizing unit 


MUNICIPAL MILITARY 


*SPABLING 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bulletin No. 308 will be sent upon request 


LOS ANGELES___..__Box 3277 Terminal Annex 622 Broadway 
a) 3104 South Michigan Ave. 101 Park Avenue 
oe 6 Beacon Street 
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Steam Turbine Co: 
TRENTON, A.J. 
LINE 
~ 


make last 


Never before have there been so 
many new “recruits” in offices. 

As the boys go off to war or to 
war production, the girls come in 
to take over, with a smile on their 
lips and determination in their 
hearts to make good on the Job. 


Never before has it been so im- 
portant to instruct these new re- 
uits in handling and taking care 
their weapons the office ap- 
nces that are now almost im- 

le to replace. 


On this page some suggestions 
given for taking care of the 
eograph duplicator and 

this indispensable office 
machine last longer. These sugges 
tions are taken from a new booklet 
containing valuable information 
not only on Mimeograph equip 
ment but on other appliances and 
office supplies as well. Telephone 


the Mimeograph distributor in 


Before you start to type a Mimeograph 
stencil, make sure the type of your 
typewriter is spick-and-span, so each 
letter will make a perfect impression. 
Then type carefully—to save stencils. 


Mistakes will happen—even with the 
flying fingers of the most expert typist. 
Don’t let it throw you. Just learn to 
make good corrections on the stencil. 
It’s easy—and it saves plenty of the 
company’s time and money. 


When a radio program 
comes out to the split 
second, the director sig- 
nals his cast by placing 
his finger on his nose. 
Remember this signal 
when you order your 
Mimeograph copies. What every 
Order exact number about offic 
needed to save paper, 
ink, and running time. 


smart gir 


If you’re in charge of Mimeograph 
equipment, make your motto, “Keep 
it clean!” Wipe away dust every morn- 
ing. Keep machine properly oiled to 
prevent friction. 


Cover the machine 
whenitis notin us: 
_. and be sure it has 
+ been “put to bed” 
when you leave the 
office at night. 


Perhaps the rubber 
plant at grandmother’s 
isn’t priceless— but the 
rubber parts of the 
Mimeograph dupli- 
cator are difficult to re- 
place. Takecareofthem 
—givethemabathwith 
soap and water occa- 
sionally. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET! Here is what 
you should know regarding 
office conservation in war- 
time, collected into one 
handy booklet, called “She 
Also Serves.” How to type a 
stencil, how to take care of 
the Mimeograph duplicator, 
what todo when file fold- 
ers and manila envelopes 
get scarce, how to save 
paper and office supplies 
—lots of other helpful 
information. Phone the 
Mimeograph distributor 
in your community... 
or write to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, for 
your free copy. 


ur community for free copies 
or write direct to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Offic 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICH COMPANT 
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@ The Smolensky Radialflow 
Noiseless Check Valve elimi- 
nates friction head loss, which 


assures operating efficiency 
and noiseless operation. 
Designed to be constructed 
This Littleford Trail-O-Roller puts the finishing touches on a street patch job at with a cast iron body, plug, 
Newport, Ky. The work was executed at the Kentucky end of the L. & N. Bridge spider, and made with a re- 
. crossing the Ohio River from Cincinnati to Newport. newal bronze valve seat or 
: seat of other metal when re- 
quired. 
Municipal Accounting Tribune. Specify Smolensky Valves 
‘ r . According to Mr. Grace, the industry for your water works plant 
Vade Easier now is beyond the danger of production and assure yourself years of 
difficulty growing out of shortages of trouble-free service. 
Cities foresighted enough to revamp | asic material such as scrap and pig iron. : - ah 
wccounting systems around the use He believes that the industry’s scheduled Economy Durability 
of modern efficient accounting machines available capacity of 97,000,000 net tons 
we now realizing the benefits of their ac- | of ingots will meet both the wat pro THE SMOLENSKY VALVE CO. 
ms not only in the simplification of the | oram and the most essential civilian re ; 
work and accuracy of the reports, but also quirements. 1931 W. 47th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
n regard to saving of valuable manpower, jn — = = 
iccording to reports received by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Micl ARMY 
The recently incorporated city of Rye 
N. ¥., is a typical example. Information | Demand 
submitted by J. H. Hannon, Comptroller, | oo these labels 
states that when Rye was a village there | 4 made cei a , 
yas no centralized control, and assessment when buying 
rolls and tax bills were either handwritten | uniforms 
or typed, with expenditures of the various 
departments charged to budget appropri UNIFORMS OF REEVES ARMY TWILL 
tions Once a month. 
Burroughs tax-computing machines CAN TAKE IT! 
now simplify that, states Mr. Hannon. - 
lax payments are posted by the machines The “City’s Finest” require uniforms whose 
which also write purchase orders and neat, trim appearance are a credit to the 
checks. They also perform all account Force and to the City, They must wear long 
ng operations of the city. This has elim- | and well for the utmost economy. So 
inated involved and complicated book- | specify — wapenee — the next time 
keeping requiring many man hours of 
work. Ihe city now knows how its ex- REEVES ARMY TWILL meets exacting U. S. 
pehses stand at any time and is able to | Government Tests for better wear, 
iwccommodate without difficulty the num- | longer life, and color-fastness. Its 
5 5 under trying conditions. 
ments, such as payroll deductions and 
Victory taxes. For matching shirts, specify 
GLENGARRIE POPLIN, a dur- 
able, stylish fabric in a wide 
Y range of colors. Both fabrics are 
Essential Steel Sanforized* against shrinking. 
Available for 1945 (eGovernment Test 


See your nearest dealer for uniforms, sport and 
work clothes made from these famous fabrics, 
or write for colorful leaflet to: 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


54 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


[here will be no scarcity of steel prod- 
for either the war program or the 
essential civilian requirements dur- 

1943. This is the opinion of Mr. 
Eugene G. Grace, President of Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., quoted in the 


January 29 issue of New York Herald 
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Yards of Reeves 
rmy Twill Sold to 
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ture 


THON 


Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for 
general distribution. It is available for review, through local Burroughs offices, to 
industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems, 


eee a real contribution” 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 
and installation men were working with ordnance 
plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 
ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 
ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 
outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 
accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 
MANUFACTURING detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 

FOR WAR methods and machines being used to handle practically 
every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 


The manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army Air 


Forces, and the manufacture BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Burroughs figuring and DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 


wiser: 
" ANE DUS 4 Wer Ay 
1s | Cast O74 Eouipment Account,.. 27-5 Eauign 
ACTS 05? Cow Mh Pass 25 EQvioment heewunting 
FINANCE § ARMFD 09-5 Later 
CONST RECTION ARMED FORCES 914 Genera: Fxmenditure | 
— 
+ 
| 
| 
| 
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W. McKean White, Jr.. 
Air ( orps Lieutenant 


W Kean White, jr., vice president of 
\ e Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
n a leave of absence and is now a 


et eutenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. At present he is stationed al 
Wend Field, Utah, as Assistant Sup 
ply Engineering Officer of the 384th 
Bombardment Group. 


Merritt A. King has joined the White 
Mfg. Company as assistant to the presi 
McK. White, and will assume 
man) Lt. White, Jr.’s duties. 

According to Mr. White, this company 
is now devoting its work entirely to wat 
production. It is well known in the mu- 
nic pal field for its asphalt plants, asphalt 
surface heaters, tar kettles, asphalt heat- 
ng kettles, pavement repair equipment, 
concrete vibrators, grinders, and_ traffic- 


jent, 


line markers. 


Treated Wood Substation 
a Permanent Installation 


The new treated wood substation, built 
by the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. of New Jersey and' saving nearly 40 
tons of critical steel, gives a guide to 
municipal power Operators on the way 
his material can be used efficiently in 
permanent substation installations. 

rhis structure, made chiefly from pre- 
fabricated lumber in order to simplify 
usembly, consists of two outdoor substa- 
ons. In one of these, a 132-kv section, 
he steel supports for switches and buses 
have been entirely replaced with wood; 
n the second, a 26-kv section, wood beams 
ive been used in connection with steel 


olumns. 
Long-leaf yellow pine was used through- 
ut The structure was detailed in the 


same careful manner that is used for a 
steel frame, and the material is cut to 
ength and given a pressure treatment 
vith Wolman Salts preservative. Holes in 
he wood were drilled in the field and 
swashed with a preservative solution. 

The design loadings used in the lay- 


outs of the members were similar to those 
ft structures ordinarily built of steel 
Che structure is considered permanent. 


wood substation. 


Beating the Problem 
of Pipe “Sweating” 


A close-up of a portion of the new treated 
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If the condensation of moisture in your 
plant is a problem, the new free hand 
book issued by the J. W. Mortell Co., 
Kankakee, Ill., may help. This 32-page 
booklet tells about the plastic cork coat 
ing that acts as an aid in preserving pipe 
and other metal equipment by preventing 
rust and corrosion. 

This product, knowns as NoDrip, is a 
triple-duty, insulation-type coating in 
plastic form that can be used effectively 
in the atmospheric temperature range of 
o° F. to 1g0°. It prevents condensation 
drip from metal, concrete, brick, wood, 
plaster, or composition surfaces where 
the condensation is due to a difference in 
temperatures between the surface to be 
treated and the adjacent air. 

[he material acts as a moisture proof 
insulation. It forms a sealed jacket with 
out seams or joints, which distinguishes it 
from conventional thermal _insulations 
used to prevent pipe sweating. 


Manufacturers Association 
Changes Office 


On March first the Water and Sewage 
Works Manufacturers Association, Inc 
changed its location to 12 E. gist St 
New York, according to an announcement 
oy Arthur T. Clark, secretary-manage 
This association formerly was located at 
22 E. goth St 


VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


Experience indicates that more 
damage is done in an enemy air 
raid by incendiary bombs than 
by demolition bombs. City offi- 
cials and water-works operators 
are striving for maximum fire 
protection by increased installa- 
tion of fire hydrants and valves. 
Adequate valve installation may 
also prevent stopping operation 
of war material factories in case a 
water main is broken by a bomb. 


M & H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


89 


of progressive 

storage tank 
engineering ! 
Established in |854, 
the R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co. has long been 
recognized as one of 
the nation's outstand- 
in tank  bulliders. 
With 89 years of "'pro- 
gressive storage tank 
experience’ at your 
disposal, we shall wel- 
come the opportunity 
to serve your tank 


All shapes and sizes 


We have developed a complete line of 
elevated steel tanks for water supply, 
both for domestic service, and sprinkler 
requirements, ranging in capacity from 
5,000 to 2,000,000 gallons. The designs 
include the standard Hemi-spherical and 
Self-supporting bottom, the “Cole Oval- 
oid,” Standpipe, and many individual 
Styles. 


Storage Tanks 


We also make pressure tanks for stor- 
age of gas from digestors at sewage dis- 
posal plants so that excess output at 
peak loads can be used during off-peak 
periods. Also chemical storage tanks, hot 
water storage tanks, tanks for bulk stor- 
age of oils and gas. 


Write for “Tank Talk’”’—No. 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


«Establishes in 185400 


for CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
Lay 
4 
109 


AXPAYERS save money every time 
‘an installation pumps 1090 gallons 
through their waterworks system. The 
pumps are Gardner-Denver Double-Suc- 


tion Horizontally Split Case Centrifugals. 


They’re truly modern centrifugal pumps 
—designed with proved hydraulic and 
mechanical features that increase pump 


efficiency and lower power costs. For dura- 


bility and long life, the casings, impellers 
and other vital parts are cast of GarDurloy 
—the modern high strength cast iron devel- 
oped by Gardner-Denver metallurgists. 

Available in a wide range of capacities 
for heads up to 350 feet, these pumps are 
adaptable to any type of drive. 

Full specifications will besent on request. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, III. 


ENVER ‘Since 1859 
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Mack Trucks Name 
New Executives 

I G. Bissell has been elected chair- 
he board of directors for Mack 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
P nounced was the election of 
( r. Ruhf as President of Mack 
orp., and executive vice president 
arent Company Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Mr. Bissell, a member of the law firm 
ibourne, Wallace, Park and White 


of ¢ 
side is served the company for many 
years as a director and counsel. 


Mr. Ruhf was formerly operating vice 
in charge of factories and has 


res nt 

98 vith the company since 1912. In 
ig20 he was appointed assistant to the 
fact manager of the Allentown plant, 
in which position he served until he was 


app nted factory manager in 1937. In 
1938 he was made operating vice-presi 


dent of Mack Mfg. Corp. and Mack 


Trucks, Inc. 


New Single 

al 
Suction Pump 

A new type of single suction pump has 
been developed by Economy Pumps, Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio, designed to fit the re- 
quirements of the medium-priced class. 
It has many new features not found in 
the conventional type of horizontal side 
suction pumps, close coupled pumps, o1 
horizontal-type double suction in sizes 
where the service intended is identical. 

Modern in design and_ construction, 
the manufacturer offers in this new pump 
economy in installation cost, floor space 
requirements, and operation. Lubrication 
has been simplified and connections have 
been provided in the pump cover stand 
for the drainage of the packing gland 


sec page. 


The new SCV single-suction pump made 
y Economy Pumps, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio 


than 


The war has got us more than ever on the alert. New and 
better Homelite Generators—more portable, more powerful 
than ever—are daily rolling off our assembly line and going 
direct to our Armed Forces. 

In design, in performance, and in the number of different 
units, Homelite has made tremendous forward strides. It doesn’t 
mean much to you now-~but after the war, your new Homelite 
Portable Pumps and Generators will be better performers than 
ever before. 


Homelite workers have done their job well enough 
to earn the Army-Navy E—a good indication that 
they'll do their job well enough to meet your de- 
mands when peace is finally declared. 
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"the Municipal Index a big aid 
in the making purchases" 


THE MUNICIPAL INDEX Zs 
The Modern Reference Library that covers 
the $500,000,000 worth of products which 
city governments purchase. 


Municrpat INpex is published yearly by 
AN city MAGAZINE CORPORATION, 470 FourtH AVENUE, NEW ‘Yori 
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METER BOX 
COVERS 


Ford Meter Box Cov- 
ers are made in a 
variety of types and 
sizes for all condi- 


The ilians holding the Army-Navy “E ers have air-space in- 


wwarded to Wallace & Tiernan are Charles sulation and sloping j 
F. Wallace, vice-president; Martin F. ghirts which cut dows elcome... 


Tier? president; James Mills who heat loss to a mini- 
represented the employees mum. Single-lid cov- 


h ver i 

baa! de in sever 

Army-Navy “E dopthe end ed NEWEST HOTEL 


7 7 Ford Covers are well 
lo | wo W &1 Companies made to give a life- 
time of satisfaction. : 
One of the few occasions on which two All have the ex- * 
\rmy-Navy “E” awards have been made clusive Lifter 


400 rooms, all with outside 
view and bath. Radio in 


every room. 


Worm Lock which 
Wailace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and Wallace use. Learn more about 
i Tiernan Products Inc., Mill and Main Ford Meter Box Cov- C 
ers by writing for our 
catalog. 

Col. J. E. Seybold, Chief of Procurement 
Section, Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
the employees of Wallace & Tiernan Co., = sd 
Inc., for excellence in production. At the 6 METER W ar-Busy Officials” 
same ceremony, Col. Harry A. Kuhn, BOX Cco.., 
Chief, Control Division of the Chemical 

WABASH, IND. * 

m the men and women of Wallace & 
Tiernan Products, Inc. On behalf of the 
Marine Corps presented to management 
ind employee representatives the E lapel 


joint to the men and women of two 
has been proved 

sociated Companies took place Monday = : 

in service. A million 
fernoon, January 25, at the plant of 
Streets, Belleville, N. J. 
Washington, D. C., made the award to **Popular with 
Warfare Service, conferred a similar honor 
Navy, Lt. Col. C. H. Shuey of the U. S. 
nsignia emblematic of the award. 


Controlling Corrosion 
hy Water or Steam 


Che ability of Rustbuster, developed 
by Cannon Chemical Co., Inc., 210 Broad 
way, Everett, Mass., to combat rust or 
corrosion in water and steam lines is 
cleverly demonstrated by the small test 
kit furnished by this company. This kit 
contains two small vials, each with a small 
umount of steel wool and a small vial 
containing the corrosion-resisting fluid. 
By filling both larger vials almost to the 
top with tap water, adding to one of 
them a small amount of Rustbuster, and 
leaving them uncapped overnight, the 
resulting action will indicate the effective 
ness of this newly developed protective 
solution, 

This product, the manufacturer asserts, 
is particularly useful in steam plant work. 
It remains in the steam as it returns to 
be condensed and offsets the action of 
carbon dioxide or free oxygen that may 
present. This prevents the formation 


* 


Rates 


SINGLES 
$3.30 to $4.40 


DOUBLES 
$5.00 to $6.50 


Most Conveniently Located Hotel 
in Downtown Pittsburgh 


MOTEL 
PITTSBURGHER 


je h D id M 


ot corrosion throughout the mains, risers, 
or any other major parts of the system as 
well as in the return lines. 
the product also is useful in diesel 
power work in regard to the treating of 
jacket water. Applications in any 
case should vary from 50 to 100 ppm to 


be effective. 
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Write for 
Catalogue and Information 
IOWA VALVE CO. 
General Offices: 
Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
—— A KNOTT HOTEL ——— 
Oskaloosa, lowa r 


The American City 
Professional Service Directory 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. BAKER & WHEELER JAMES M. CAIRD 
Consulting Engineers 36 State Street Albany, N. Y. Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
it Park Place New York City Curgmist and BacrexioLocist 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage Orrice axp 
und Valuation Problems Water Supi Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
1520 Locust St. Rate Water Analysis and Tests of 
Philadelphia, Penna. Pow Filter Plants 


SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 
M. Am. Soc. C. B. 
Consulting Engineer 


Wastes Di 


6 Beacon St. 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson BLACK & VEATCH Campbell, Davis & Bankson FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
Ww. Al Chas. B. Burdick 
He Consulting Engineers The Chester Engineers THORNDIKE 
Water Works Sewage Disposal Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Water Supply and Purification, Consulting Engineers 
Water Purification Drainage Supply, Water Purificatior Elec Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, Port Development — Bridges — 
Flood Relief Appraisals ti Lightir Power Plants, Va Power Development and Appli- Water Supply — Dr 
Bowerace Power Generation t ~ Special Investigations cations, Valuations and Rates. erage—Fire Prevention 
ivi ., CHICAGO, ILL. 210 Parkway at S 
OPERA 1706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 11 Beacon St. Boston 


The American Public BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Utilities Bureau , cer 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 


Organized to assist municipali- Formerly N vas S. H Associates) BURLINGTON, N. J. 
ties and public groups in utility Water Su; Sewa Disposal, 
ment Inspections and Tests of Mate 


valuations, rates, franchises, ac- Hyadr De 


~ounting and surveys. 


rials, Reports, Appraisals, De 


Joho Bauer, Ph.D., Director ‘ us 8 Laboratories signe, Specifications. 
280 Broadway New York City 112 East 19th Street New York City 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Wate 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, 


Flewer Bidg. Watertown, 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. BURGESS & NIPLE Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 
Consulting Engineers Chesser 4. Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, Ben K. Bare Clayton C. Bull Control and Dr air an a 

ter Sewer: > —Ornamental Street Lighting— 
Ap Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- Paving—Light and Gower Plante. 

age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- Appraisals, 
New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. tions 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 568 E. Broad 8t., Columbus, 0. 211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO, 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Materials 

— Reporte—8 


spection: 
and Chemical 
Tests — Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 


822 E. 42nd St. Chieage, ML 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR. Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. ROBERT HALL CRAIG 

The Baker yeaa Consulting Engineers Since 1897 Consulting Engineer 

Cc Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Municipal Problems 

Meme OGies, Rechecter, Pe Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 
STATLER BUILDING Laboratory, Valuations 150 BROADWAY 
Boston New York 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 
Inc. 
Engineers 


DESIGN +» CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS * REPORTS 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Galveston Washington 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 
| Water Waste Surveys Trunk Main Surveys Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 
62 Church Street New York 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 


Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Mngineeriag 


Garbage, Refuse, Industrial Wastes 
Design, Supervision, Valuations, Reperts 
Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia 


| THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
' APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Ilustrated brochure and moving picture 
CLEVELAND film upon request NEW YORK 


J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co. 

Municipal & Consulting Engineers 

Design and Construction Supervision. 

Air Ports, Waterworks, Sewerage, Bew- 

age Treatment, Water Treatment, Ges 

Systems, Street Improvements, 
Appraisals 


Birmingham, Alabama 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 


“WHO'S WHO” 


City Departments can 
depend upon this Di- 
rectory as a thoroughly 
reliable “Who's Who 
Among Consulting En- 
gineers Specializing in 
Municipal Work." 
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s Air-raid-ready Philadelphia firemen tackle recent “8-alarm” fire (see pages 60-61) 


